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PERSONAL 
DVANTAGEOUS to Executors, Trustees, and 
Private Owners. — Very GOOD PRICES 
ASSURED for Antique and Modern Household 
Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, Pictures, Books, 
Porcelain, etc., at the weekly Auction Sales of 
PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, Blenheim Street. 
New Bond Street (Established 1796). (Sales of 
the above property can also be promptly arranged 
by private treaty). Tel.: Mayfair 2424. Ref. 
W.T.L. Auction announcements, Daily Telegraph 
every Monday, The Times every Tuesday. 


AStBexs are in a position to offer exception- 
ally high prices for JEWELLERY, also GOLD 
and SILVERWARE. They strongly advise owners 
to take advantage of the prevailing demand by 
disposing of any surplus goods of this class and 
will be pleased to send a representative where the 
quantity of goods is greater than can be con- 
veniently sent by registered post. Parcels should 
be addressed to ASPREY’S, 166, New Bond Street, 
London, W.1, or they may be deposited at 64, The 
Promenade, CHELTENHAM., for forwarding. _ 


AUCTIONS. Big Demand and Keen Competition 
+% means highest prices obtained for FURS, 
WEARING APPAREL, LINEN at sales by 
Auction. Sales held each week. Consult the 
Auctioneers of 130 years’ standing. DEBENHAM, 
STORR & SONS, LTD., Auctioneers and Valuers, 
26, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 
Tel.: Temple Bar 1181-2. 


YAN ANYONE RECOMMEND first-class Country 
Hotel within reach of the sea for summer 
holidays.—Box 321. 














ARAVAN, JUBILEE WASP, 16 ft. 6 in. long. 
double panelled, 2 double berths, gas lighting, 
gas oven, gas fire, 2 wash basins, sideboard and 


cupboard, wardrobe door forming partition; also 
full-length cupboard. On view with 100 OTHER 
CARAVANS at Hillcrest Gardens, North Circular 
Road, Finchley, N.3.—Write for particulars, 
F.0.C. CARAVAN CENTRE, 206 Cricklewood 
Broadway, N.W.2. Gladstone 2234. 

IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, ANTIQUE AND 

MODERN SILVER, etc. Competitive bidding 
brings high prices at our Auction Sales, and we 
strongly advise you consult MESSRS. JOHNSON 
DYMOND & SON, LTD. (Est. 1793), 24-25. Gt. 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2, before parting with 
your valuables. Sales held weekly. Advice gratis. 


IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 

SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 
INE COKE (Breeze), for steam raising. U/F 

stokers, greenhouse boilers, etc., 19/6 ton at 
works. Trucks any station. 8,000 tons released. 
—Box 205. 

OUR-WHEELED DOG CART, rubber tyres, 

pole and shafts; new condition throughout. 
Price £70 net.—RICHARDSON, Cold Ashby 
Rugby. 








OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, convert 

into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.-HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 


AVANA CIGARS required by private gentle- 








man.—Write particulars to Box “C.P.” 
WILLINGS, 362, Grays Inn Road, W.C.1. 
ACK BARCLAY, LTD. A wonderful invest- 


ment, a ROLLS-ROYCE or BENTLEY car of 
vre-war workmanship and material. Send 1d. 
stamp (Paper Control requirements) for Compre- 
hensive Stock List, 12 and 13. St. George Street, 
Hanover Square, Londun, W.1. Mayfair 7444. 


EICA and Contax Cameras wanted for R.A.F. 
Other Cameras, Enlargers, Cinecams, Pro- 
jectors, Microscopes Prism Binoculars, Drawing 
Instruments wanted. Top prices. WALLACE 
HEATON Ltd., 127, New Bond Street, London, W.1, 
(May 7511), 47, Berkeley Street, 166, Victoria 
Street, or ‘‘ City Sale’’ City Branches. 


MS COAT. GOOD second-hand mink coat 
wanted.—Box 330. 








ONOMARK. Permanent confidential London 
address. Letters redirected immediately. 5/- 
p.a. Royal patronage. Write BM/MONOI7, W.C.1. 


Nease OLLIViER. Colonic lavage. insomnia, 
colds, obesity, headaches, indigestion. Tel.: 
Mayfair 1085 


LD OAK PANELLING, with 6 Pilasters, 
removed from room 15 ft. sq., including 
door; excellent condition.—Further particulars, 
write M., “COOPERS,” Five Ashes, Sussex. 
HIRTS, Collars, Ties, etc., repaired as new 
without coupons.—Write for details to: 
RESARTUS LTD., 185/7, Queensway, London, W.2. 
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HOTELS AND GUESTS 


EDFORD. SWAN HOTEL. 
First class comfort in beautiful 
surroundings, at a moderate price. 
ie Bedford 2074 (Management) 
Tel.? Redford 349111 (Visitors) 


UXTON. LEEWOOD HOTEL. 

Premier position. 

The Nice Hotel for Nice People. 

Excellent cuisine and amenities. 

Book early for your honeymoon or 
needed rest. Tel.: Buxton 2. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
BOURNE HALL HOTEL 

offers shops, scenery and plenty of sunshine. 
Provides admirable quarters in a central position. 
Bridge, billiards. Warmth and plenty of breathing 
space.—Resident Directors, Mr. and Mrs. R. J. 
BRAY. From 44 gns. 

HELMSFORD. Paying Guests or two permanent 

Residents wanted for peaceful home in 
lovely Tudor farmhouse. All modern conveni- 
ences.—Write Box 338. 


























HURCH STRETTON 
(HIGHLANDS OF SHROPSHIRE) 
THE HOTEL (Est. 1587), h. & c. all rooms. 
Own produce. Gardens, lawns. etc. 
Recommended by ASHLEY COURTENAY. 
ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX 
THE CREST HOTEL 
interprets the Dictionary definition of the word 
COMFORT 
“To cheer, revive, ease, quiet enjoyment, free- 
dom from annoyance, a subject of satisfaction.” 
XETER. ROUGEMENT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. Al) modern amenities and com- 
forts. Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. 


MrPaorst. SUSSEX 





THAT HISTORIC HOUSE 
“THE SPREAD EAGLE,” 
bids you welcome. 
From 6 Gns, 
Private Bathrooms, 


ASHLEY COURTENAY RECOMMENDS 











ORTH DEVON. Spiritual Rest Home and 
Retreat. Students also invited. Write for 
particulars. ‘ Order of the New Day.’’—THE 


OLD VICARAGE, Peters Marland, nr. Torrington. 
ETERBOROUGH, NORTHANTS. 
THE ANGEL HOTEL 
First-class family hotel, excellent position near 
Cathedral. Bedrooms fitted h. and c. and lavatory 
basin. EVERY CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
CONSIDERATION. Tel.: 214111. 


HROPSHIRE BORDERS. Bishops Offley 
Manor. Especially for holidays and leave. 
Charming peaceful country. 








WANTED 
DDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPEWRITERS 
and SAFES, etc., wanted FOR CASH. Highest 
prices.—TAYLOR’S, 74, Chancery Lane, London. 
Holborn 3793. 


PPAREL. Highest prices returned for 

discarded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, 
Clothing of all kinds. Private owners may send 
with safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON, DYMOND 
AND SON, LTD. (Est. 1793), 24-25, Great Queen 
Street, London, W.C.2. 


LOTHING.—MISSES MANN AND SHACKLE- 

TON pay high prices for Ladies’, Gentlemen's 
and Children's discarded or misfit clothing: Furs, 
Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc. Offer or 
cash by return for consignment sent. Est. 1860. 
—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 


S OUNTRY LIFE” from 1912-autumn 1916 
wanted.—Write Box 340. 

















FuREARMS (old), rapiers, cannon, coach horns, 
models, native curios, sets chessmen, flower 

paper-weights, and antique jewellery bought.— 

PEARL CROSS, 35, St. Martin’s Court, W.C.2. 


AVANA CIGARS. Advertiser would like buy 
some for own smoking; any quantity. State 
price.—44, Sidmouth Road, N.W.2. 


AGIC, ASTROLOGY, YOGA. Books on 
Occultism WANTED to purchase. 
Send for Catalogue. THE ATLANTIS BOOKSHOP, 
494, Museum Street, London, W.C.1. HOL. 2120. 


PETROL ROLLER wanted for extensive playing 
fields; preferably ‘‘Greens” 2-2} tons. Also 
High-powered Motor Mower, 16in. or 22in. (prefer- 
ably Ransomes, ATCO, or Greens). Both machines 
latest types and in good condition.—Box 335. 


ONY LAWN MOWER, in good condition. 
State make, size and price.—COLONEL E. J. 
GRINLING, Fairfields, Grantham. 


OSTAGE STAMPS. Rarities of all countries 

wanted for cash; also really good collections. 
Don’t send, write first, SEFI, PEMBERTON AND 
CO., LTD., Licensed Valuers, Leominster. 


ANSOME’S OVERGREEN MOWER wanted; 
new or second - hand. — Particulars to: 
MINCHINHAMPTON GOLF CLUB, Glos. 


GHOTGUNS. Wanted, hammerless ejector guns 
of best quality; highest prices paid; send for 
inspection and offer.—CHURCHILL, Gun-makers, 
32, Orange Street, Leicester Square, London. 


IMBER.—Advertiser wishes to contact an 

Estate Sawmill to supply Sawn Timber in 
hard and soft wood.—GIBSON, 361, Ilford Lane, 
Ilford, Essex. 


"TYPEWRITERS wanted, Underwood, Reming- 
ton, Royal, Smith Premier, etc. State price 
for cash. WATSON’S TYPEWRITER, LTD., 
115-117, Kingsway, W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 0082. 
Motor Cars 
ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET.—Where to 
buy and where to sell cars of good makes; 
low mileage.—103, New Bond Street, W.1. May.8351 






































ESTWARDHO. NORTHAM, “CLEVELANDS” 
(NORTH DEVON), Luxurious Country Club 
Hotel. Tel.: Northam 300. 
Wy cee tee. ROYAL HOTEL. In old- 
world St. Peter Street. Leading family 
hotel. Running water. Central heating. Facing 
own gardens. Very quiet. Garage.—Write for 
“C.L. Illustrated Tariff.” Tel. 31.4 


FASHION AND BEAUTY 


OIFFURE.—An enchanting ‘‘ CORONET OF 

CURLS,” wth its tonc effect upon your 
personal ty, w ll do much to remove an inferiority 
complex ! Instantly adjusted with less trouble 
than putting on your hat! Invaluable when you 
are unable to visit your hairdresser. All-round 
Coronet from 7 gens., half-coronet from 5 gns. (A 
pattern of your hair will enable me to quote you 
the exact cost.) 

MONSIEUR GEORGES BARRANGER 
PREMIER (FREE) FRENCH POSTICHEUR, 
MAISON GEORGES, 

38/40, Buckingham Palace Road. London, S.W.1 
(only address) 

Telephones: Victoria 5943 (appointments) 
Victoria 5944 (offices and general). 

RENCH ‘DRESSMAKER, perfect cut and 
finishing: remodelling.—MRS. LEECH, 1, 
Granville Place, Portman Square, W.1. May. 0184, 


URS. Good Furs bought and sold. Also 

repairs and remodels; finest workmanship. 
—RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 2325/6. 














UNLIGHT and Foam Baths, Massage, Colonic, 
Lavage, are invaluable in cases of rheumatism 
catarrh, and general debility. -MRS. GORDON, 39, 
Cumberland Court, Marble Arch, W.1. (Amb. 2575.) 


ARING & GII.LOW are glad to buy high-grade 
Furs, Sterling Silver Table Ware, China 
and Glass in good condition.—Oxtord Street, W.1. 


ATCHES WANTED. 


New, old, disused, or 

out-of-order. Top prices paid. Send regis- 
tered. Cash or offer by return.—KAY’S (C.L.), 
19, Hopwood Avenue, Manchester 4. 


WATCHEs. Clocks, Jewellery, Gramophones, 
etc. QUICKLY REPAIRED by experienced 
workmen. Reasonable prices.—HUGHES (Ground 
Floor), 58, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. (Tel.: 
Victoria 0134.) 
EST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment.—’Phone: EXETER 54901. 
OMAN ARTIST wants Lady; small salary o1 
share expenses. Isolated Farm, Exmoor. 
Willing tackle anything. Help for rough. Must 
be fond animals and gardening. Lovely country. 
No social life.—Write Box 336. 
AVE YOU COCKROACHES ? Then buy 
“BLATTIS” UNION COCKROACH PASTE. 
Successfully used world over. Extermination 
guaranteed. Chemists. Boots'’Branches. Sole 
makers: HOWAKTHS, 473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield 
10. Tins 1/9, 2/10, 5/-, 

















URS. Persian Lamb Coat in fine condition for 
sale at £35.—Write Box 308. 








UR REMODELLING. Own workrooms. Fines. 

craftsmanship. Post your old fur coat and 
have it transformed into an up-to-date model. 
Expert advice and estimate free.—MME. 
HEDWIGA, 110, London Road, Leicester. Tel.: 
Leicester 60466. 





INK COAT. Particularly attractive model at 
bargain price. £175.—Write Box 307. 





O COUPONS ! New Frocks for old. Expert 

remodelling. Ladies’ own materials made 
up.—BETTY DAWSON, 127, Oxford Street, W.1. 
Gerrard 5178. 


EMODELLED or Repaired. Bring your Old 
Garments to DOROTHY PAUL, Ila, Kensing- 
ton Church Street. W.8 (nr. High Street). Wes. 2346 


EMODELLING. SAVE MONEY. EVA 

RITCHER makes OLD HATS NEW, at 4, 
Berkeley Street, W.1. Tel.: MAY. 1651. 

UPERFLUOUS HAIR, moles and warts per- 

manently removed by the latest electrical 
treatment. Special quick method for arms and 
legs. Experienced specialist, MRS. H. NATHAN, 
wartime address: 1 Dallas Road, Hanger Hill, 
Ealing, W.5. (Park Royal Station). Perivale 1771. 

HE FASHION CIRCLE DRESS AGENCY. 

GOOD clothes bought‘and sold. Room 27, 
55 Berners Street, W.1. Museum 2273, 














Own produce.— 
EDUCATIONAL 
ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now at 
EYWOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, 


in extremely healthy and beautiful inland 
surroundings, FROEBEL Department for boys 
and girls from 5 upwards. Advanced courses 
for the older students in languages, music, the 
arts, dressmaking, secretarial work, and in 
technical draughtsmanship in preparation for 
ENGINEERING. ARCHITECTURE, and _ the 
SERVICES. Swimming, riding, games. A few 
bursaries available for children of parents on 
Active Service. Tel.: KINGTON 8. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, HARLEY STREET, W.1. 
Summer Term begins May 4th. Matriculation 
and post-Matriculation work. Short and part- 
time courses for those aiming at specialised and 
responsible work in the Women’s Services.— 
Particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 
HORT STORY WRITING.—Send 4d. for booklet 
describing world-famous course.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 
PARE-TIME WRITING. If you are interested 
in writing, FICTION, JOURNALISM, POETRY, 
RADIO-PLAYS, study at HALF-FEES by corres- 
pondence in spare time with the LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM — the only School 
under the direct patronage of the leading news- 
paper proprietors. Free advice and book, 
“Writing for the Press,’’ from Applications Dept., 
L.S.J., 57, Gordon Sq., London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, South 
Molton Street, W.1. May 5306-8. Residential 
Branch, Gerrard's Cross, Bucks. 


LIVESTOCK 

NEW HOBBY ! Cambridge Auto-Sexing 

breeds of Poultry. Pamphlet free. — Write 
REDLANDS PEDIGREE FARM, S. Holmwood, 
Suiccey. 

EES FOR SALE. Early booking is now 

advised due to scarcity.—Write: R. OWENS, 
18, Tolsey Drive, Hutton, Preston. 
CANARY MIXTURE, 6 pints, 16/6; 12 pints, 30/-; 

sample pint, 2/10. BUDGIE MIXTURE, 6 
pints, 23/-; 12 pints, 44/-; sample pint, 4/2. All 
carriage paid. No grass seed in any of these 
mixtures.—G. TELKAMP & SONS, LTD., 144, 
Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 

V-OX, the No. 1 Poultry Food (unrationed). 

The great wartime egg producer; 82°75 per 
cent. albuminoids; pure food mixed with mash 
or scraps will greatly increase your egg supply. 
‘** Ideal as a protein supplement for poultry and 
pigs.”” Full directions, 7 lb., 7/6; 14 1b., 14/-; 28 lb., 
24/-; 56 lb., 40/-; 1 cwt., 67/6; carriage paid.— 
OV-OX BY PRODUCTS (C.L.), Sevenoaks. 


PHEASANT EGGS, £9 per hundred, 24/- per 
dozen. Day-old Chicks double.—GAYBIRD 
PHEASANT FARM, Great Missenden, Bucks. 
Phone: 58. 














































GARDENING 





MR. CUTHBERT’S GARDEN ( 


you OWE IT TO YOURSELF to make the y 


best use of your garden and, wha 
nation demands this service of you. 
of food you grow means a Saving 
shipping space, which can be utili 
munitions of war. 

You can be certain of the best cr 
CUTHBERT’S FAMOUS VEGETA 
which have been the NATION’S C! 
a century. Over one hundred 


CUTHBERT’S VEGETABLE SEEDS 


S are 

at WOOLWORTHS STORES. Get your _ i 
now. For the convenience of allotment hol 
etc., these seeds are now available 7 


5 Of Valuad 


BLE SEE 
OICE for oy 


OY Weight 


IFFERS 


tis more, 4 
Every itg 
d to trang d 


08 by plant 


Varieties 


TOMATOES IN PROFUSION 


Everyone with a garden, yard 
can provide their own supply < 
giving food. 

Thousands of amateur gardeners 
ous crops last year from my ou 
Plants, many reporting crops of 
from 12 plants. 

I believe that CUTHBERT’S N 
TION * Tomato Plants are the f 
variety ever raised, vigorous gr 
croppers and delightful flavoured f 

Tomato Plants are usually sold 1 
for outdoor growing, and many ¢ 
them in the iate frosts. We are’ 
orders for May delivery, splendid 
Plants, 7/6 dozen, post 9d.; 3 dozen, © 
Take my advice and reserve your pla 


GROW YOUR OWN MUSHR 


Do you know that this expensiv: 
be grown quite easily in your ga 
cellar ; 

CUTHBERT’S PURE CULTURI 
scientifically produced in the la! 
should not be confused with the 
similar types. Anyone can produc 
continuous crops of perfectly shap« 
for which a ready market is availa 

CUTHBERT’S PURE CULTURE §& 
ready for use with simple cultural 
Size 1, to cover a bed 25 square ft 
50 square feet, 10/6; or you can obta 


packet of CUTHBERT’S SPAWN 


WOOLWORTH BRANCH, price 1/-. 


MR. CUTHBERT, R. & G. CU’ 
The Nation’s Nurseryman sini 
37 GOFF’S OAK, HERT 


By Appointment to H.M. the late K 
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ALBION CHARCOAL, invaluable to FARMER 
“% and MARKET GARDENERS for improv 


the physical constitution of the 
available. 
HEAVY SOILS and helps to con 
removes EXCESSIVE ACIDITY 


soil, is ng 


It improves AERATION, lighte 


serve HEA! 
and enab 


fertilisers and manures to produce their ma 


mum _ effect.—For particulars 


apply: TH 


DISTILLATION & CARBONISATION CO., L 


273, Regent Street, London. W.1. 





ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTH 
Sherwood Cup Chelsea Show, 1927.—GEOR@ 
G. WHITELEGG, Nurseries, Chislehurst, Ke 





WANTED. 


ROW YOUR OWN FOOD—NO POIN 


Beans (Haricot) and Peas, ask for leaflet w 


the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
tion that all should grow these 
crops. 


recommen( 
valuable f 


6 Varieties of Haricot Beans, including 4 
famous Dutch Brown, 1 packet of each, 6/-, 


free for cash. 


Peas, ‘‘The Gladiator,”’ a first-class substity 
for Harrison’s Glory—not now obtainable: 3 pil 


6/3, 7 pints 14/-, post free for cash 
N.B.—7 pints will produce 1-cwt. 
for winter use. 


of dried pq 


A client writes:— 


“‘We have sampled some of the dried peas; th 


are really splendid. The plants yie 
ficent crop.” 

Vegetable Seed List Free. 
on request with 1d. stamp. 
R. WALLACE & CO., The Old Garde 

Wells. 


HE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., 
Leicester, were for many year: 


Ided a ma 


Flowers and Bu 


ns, Tunbri 


LTD., Syst 


$ previous 


the war, the largest makers of Hard Lawn Tell 
Courts in Great Britain. They will have expe 
and material ready for further work the mom 


THE V DAY arrives. 


Acting on the suggestion of some of the leadl 
Tennis Clubs, they have started a Rotation U 
for Post-War Orders for NEW and repalls 


existing Courts. Would you like the 
name down for early post-war atte 
puts you under no obl.gat on. 


OMATO “DOLWYD DWARF BU 
new era in tomato growing outd 
glass. 





interesting descriptive leaflet. Also list of 


Send 1d. stamped addressed envelope 4 


m to put yo 
ntion? T! 


SH” begin 
oor and und 


ordi 


ary varieties of superior pot-grown tomato plan! 


including our taller bush variety 


which gro 


like a rambler rose. Sent on request.—DOLW 


PLANT-BREEDING NURSERY(C.L. 


‘VEGETABLE and Flower Seeds 0 
we do the experimenting; not 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsman, Histon, 


SITUATIONS VACA 
Subject to Government Restr 


AGENTS WANTED with soun 
amongst farmers for the sale 
speciality product.—Box 331. ’ 
exe eerenceD RIDING MIS1 
Well-known Girls’ School. 4 
some horses and saddles welcomed. 
ARDENER wanted, 55-60, or ¢ 
1 acre cultivated. Exceller 
wages. Full-time daily help 
GABBATT, Durford Edge, Petersi! 


SITUATIONS WAN 























PovLtry. Growing Cockerels for rearing for 

table; strong, healthy birds, 8 weeks old, 6/-; 
10 weeks old, 7/6 each, carriage paid; cash with 
order; returnable crates, 5/-. Growing Pullets, 
Ducklings, Geese and Turkeys.—SILVERPINES 
POULTRY FARM, Little Hallingbury, Bishop’s 
Stortford, Herts. 


STATE and Farm Manager 
Fully experienced all branc} 
pedigree stock, etc. Highest ! 
anywhere, preferably IRELAND. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
| On c1e of the UPPER REACHES of the RIVER THAMES 














sExg Berks and Oxon Borders, close to Huntercombe. 

shed OCCUPYING A GLORIOUS SITUATION ON THE RIVER. 

ae THE RESIDENCE IS ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE OF THE LESSER COUNTRY HOUSES 

book having the acme of comfort with the maximum amount of labour-saving. 

-GROY 

Ost pi 

ow The long »w Manor Range of outbuildings, 

8 House w: originally including double garage, 
two cotta s, but was coach-house, _ stabling, 

acy skilfully tered and range of living rooms. 

Sie adc d to. First-rate Dairy and 

AWN Farm Buildings. 

ory, 8 It is app: ached by a Pai weaker 

rick § drive and -ontains the air of cottages, each 

ab fcllowing cll-planned neneneeny > eae. 

; accoommoc’ ion: Hall, THE GARDENS are 
N is lounge, reception, exceptionally well 
7, 7 bed d dressing laid out and studded 
gener rooms, 4 bathrooms, with many fine trees, 
mn complete «': mesticcffices and one of the out- 

including itchen with standing features is the 
RI “Aga’’ cooker. Stone Terrace leading 
és Central heating. Com- to the ARTIFICIAL 
eas pany’s elecivic light and LAKE. Herbaceous 
es power. Telephone. t ' HEV] ‘ ‘ border, lawns, hard 
— Unfailing water supply. . I i 4 " oe. ll bs court, fine walled 

Tov: ° - - x > on 
gy Modern drainage. Vid OF Eten Hol Stat Lane kitchen garden. 
light 
= Boathouse with wet dock. Farmland with some valuable road frontages. 
aI - 7 s . bY 
q m The whole extending to over 50 ACRES with about a quarter of a mile of Frontage to the River Thames. 
sa TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 
GEOM Strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: Messrs. HARRODS LIMITED, 62 and 64, Brompton Road, S.W.1; and 
st, Ke Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK AND RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,382) 

POIN —_— en ee ee 
iflet w 

= 35 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON 

ding 4 2 miles from Main Line Station with fine service of electric trains to Victoria and London Bridge. 

6+, 04 

ite A BEAUTIFUL TUDOR MANOR HOUSE BUILT ABOUT 1590 

e: 3 pil 


ried p4 of small dark red_ brick, 


Beautiful oak panelling in 
aie mullion windows with leaded 


all reception rooms and 


‘meg lights, and a roof partly of certain bedrooms. 

nd Bu Horsham stone flags. 

Punbr Central heating. Companies’ 
— It stands about 200 ft. above sea electric light, power, gas and 
Po level, facing South and West, water. Telephone. Main drainage. 
= approached by a drive with a 

, mome Henry VIIth lodge at entrance. Stabling for 7. Garages for 


Fine suite of reception rooms, 
18 bed and dressing rooms, 
7_bathrooms. 


several cars with flat over. 
4 cottages. HOME FARM and 
buildings (let off). 





SOU'LH FRON'. 
THE PLEASURE 
GROUNDS are beautiful 
and form a perfect com- 
plement to the House, and 
include formal garden with 
clipped Portugal laurels, yews 
and flower beds, privy garden, 
bowling alley ard green alley, 
both bordered by yew hedges, 
garden pavili»n built in the 
Tudor character, with enter- 
tainment room 33 ft. long. 
Tennis lawn and hard court. 
The pleached walk, a beau- 
tiful avenue of limes. Kitchen 
= Mende garden, orchard and range of z 
\NRY Vilth LODGE (VACANT POSSESSION). glasshouses. ENTRANCE TU WES WING (VAOANT POSSESSION). 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD with about [50 ACRES 


Part of the House is held under requisition, but Vacant Possession can be given of one 
Wing comprising 2 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, and Henry VII1th Lodge. 


Vendor’s Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hancver Square, W.1. (19,936) 








a = 
Mayfair 3” 


ons (10 Hine: | 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. ee 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1. MAYFAIR 3316/7. 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). AND aT NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 











GLOUCESTERSHIRE AN IMMEDIATE SALE DESIRED WITH POSSESSION, 
The pleasant Vale of the Severn. WITH FINE -VIEWS OF 


AN INTERESTING OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE DARTMOOR, EXMOOR AND CORNISH HILLS 
on PERFECT SMALL COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, boxrooms, ete., good domestic offices. NEAR OKEHAMPTON 


Garage. Main electricity. 
ini 3 reception, 6 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom. 
PLEASANT GROUNDS AND GARDENS OF ABOUT EXCELLENT OUTBUILDINGS AND SOME 65 ACK i 
1, ACRE OF MEADOW LAND m 


ALSO EXTENSIVE GRAZING RIGHTS OVER DARTMOOR. 
PRICE £8,000 


De io ars -_ Ere > 2 > © >) . Ure ~petor . . a 
Particulars of: JACKSON STOPS, Land Agents, Cirencester. Full particulars of the Sole Agents: JACKSON Stops, Cirencester (Tel, 334 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD, PRICE £2,000 


By direction of Lieut.-Colonel O. K. Parker. 


THE RIDGEWAY, CRANLEIGH, SURREY 


London 1% how.rs. Guildford 7 miles. Horsham 9 miles. 


A COMFORTABLE 
WELL-BUILT 
RESIDENCE 


On the outskirts of the pretty village of 
Cranleigh. 


WELL KEPT AND STO: KED 
GARDENS. 


PADDOCK. 


IN ALL NEARLY 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 6 ACRES 
dressing room, bathroom, compact 
domestic offices. 
TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION, in 
1 or 2 LOTS (unless previously 
sold privately), on the PREMISES, 
on THURSDAY, APRIL 29, 1943. 
at 2.30 o’clock. 


Main etectricity, gas, water and 
drainage. 


Garage and stabling for 2. 





Illustrated particulars of the Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. WELLER SON & GRINSTED, opposite Railway Station, Cranleigh (Tel. 5); or JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, 
London, W.1 (Tel.: Mayfair 3316/7). Solicitors : Gilbert H. White & Co., 3, Bank Buildings, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


NEAR TUNBRIDGE WELLS DORSET, WILTS OR DEVON _ 


A DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 


ERECTED ABOUT 1740. 
BETWEEN 1,000 AND 1,500 ACRES 


Containing: Hall, 4 reception rooms, 6 principal and 4 secondary bedrooms, dressing 
with habitable Residence up to 10 bedrooms. 


room, 3 bathrooms. 

All main services. (VACANT POSSESSION AFTER WAR.) 

GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. STABLING AND OUTBUILDINGS. 
3 COTTAGES, ALL WITH MAIN SERVICES, ETC. 


SEVERAL FARMS LET OFF 
PREFERABLY NEAR YACHTING CENTRE. SOME SHOOTING AND/OR 


101, ACRES FISHING. 
PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD Applicant a member of the Peerage. 
Particulars: JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1. (8577) Reply to: JACKSON Stops & StaFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1. 








Grosvenor 3121 WINKWORTH & CO. 


___48, CURZON ST., MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I. 
SUNNINGDALE 


Close to the Golf Links and within a walk of the railway station. High ground, South 
aspect. se views. Long drive. Sandy soil. 


(3 tines). 





AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


A MODERN HOUSE OF EXCEPTIONAL CHARM. Containing : 3 reception 


rooms (1 of which is very spacious), excellent domestic offices, including servants’ 9 i 3. 
hall, 10 bedrooms and 3 bathrooms. Electric light. Central heating. Modern drainage. 12 bedrooms, nursery, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms ee. 
Company’s water. Gas. Garage for several cars and chauffeur’s accommodation. | Electric light. Central heating. Stabling. Garage. Farmery. 3 Cott %. 
Cottage for gardener. Beautiful Grounds, including a terrace, tennis court, lawns, | .BLE 
walled garden, wild garden, excellent kitchen garden with greenhouse, in all about AREA EXTENDING TO 160 ACRES, INCLUDING PASTURE AND A 
8 ACRES. PERSONALLY INSPECTED AND HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. | REASONABLE PRICE FOR FREEHOLD 
FOR SALE WITH EARLY POSSESSION. Agente : _Worewostu & Co., 48, Cursos Street, icaien, w.l. 7 


Agents: WINKWORTH & Co.. 48, Curzon Street. Mayfair. London, As | 


HERTS. 26 MILES FROM ‘LONDON 
Close to a main line ite. High ground. Gravel soil. Very 
ERECTED IN 1790 FROM DESIGNS OF THE CELEBRATED ARCHITECT, WYATT.  CODERNISED AND IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER. _ The House contai! ps 
beautiful saloon hall (33 ft. by 27 ft.), 5 reception rooms, 7 bathrooms, 20 bed and dressing rooms. Main electric light and water. Central heating. Basins in pearoome SALE 
Squash court. BEAUTIFUL OLD GROUNDS. Hard court. Cricket ground. Lake. Extensive kitchen gardens. THE WHOLE ESTATE OF 420 AC ES FO dings; 
FREEHOLD or the Mansion would be sold separately with, say, 100 Acres. The Estate includes woodlands, well placed for shooting; 2 Farms, with canaunee Ings; 

several Cottages and Lodges. The Mansion is at present requisitioned, but possession of the Farm Land can be had on completion. 

Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. a 
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/ KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 








SOMERSET AND DORSET BORDERS 


Vacant Possession on Completion 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-PLANNED RESIDENCE, in good order, 
occupying a fine position nearly 500 ft. above sea level on the slope of a hill and 
commanding magnificent views. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, all facing South, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
well-equipped domestic offices. 
Central heating. Company’s electric light. Telephone. Excellent water 
supply. Modern drainage. 


Stabling. Garage. 2 cottages. 
WELL LAID OUT PLEASURE GROUNDS. Productive kitchen garden. Paddocks. 
NEARLY 25 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,361) 





SOUTH-WEST SCOTLAND IN A PICTURESQUE COTSWOLD VILLAGE 


9 miles from the sea. About 350 ft. up, facing South. 
| M > OF SALMON, SEA TROUT AND TROUT FISHING. + 20 1ae see 
The Resi , which is in good order, is built of stone, situate Val - eee slopes, and A Delightful XVIIth Century Residence, thoroughly modernised and beautifully 


commands a fine position with views over the V 
Halls, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, aa, 


Electric it. Ample water supply. Outbuildings. Stone-built farmhouse. 


furnished and containing lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms (with basins, 
h. & c.), 2 bathrooms, good domestic offices. 


Companies’ electric light, gas and water. Telephone. Garage available. 


The lanc vrincipally hill grazing, mostly grass, is well watered by several streams, 
and is bounded on two sides by good roads. Charming small garden. 
Abo: 1,500 ACRES in a Ring Fence TO BE SOLD 10 GUINEAS PER WEEK for 6 Months or the Duration (2 Servants available) 
(gents : sss. KNIGH T, FRANK & BU TLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (16,718) Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (F.10,124) 


ASHDOWN FOREST LINKS 


Bu service 1 minute to Tunbridge Wells and East Grinstead. 


ARCHIT CT-BUILT RESIDENCE occupying an _ outstanding position 
fa: 1g South on high ground and commanding extensive view. 


\pproaci. | by a gravelled drive, constructed on 2 floors and designed for labour- 
saving. Hall, lounge, dining room, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Centrsi heating. Electricity available. Company’s gas. Telephone. 
Modern drainage. Garage. 


THE GA’ DENS include well-kept lawns, rose and flower beds, flowering trees and 
shrubs. Summer-house. Kitchen garden bordered by apple trees. Mixed fruit orchard. 


About 1%, ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD Possession on completion 
{gents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,340) 




















Mayo 'lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Telegrams : 


Galleries, Wesdo, Londoa 


reading ae NICHOLAS “nlehla, ending" 


Regent 0293/3377 (Established 1882) ** Nichenyer, Piccy, London ’’ 
1, STATION ROAD, READING ; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 








URGENTLY REQUIRED TO PURCHASE | BUCKLEBURY COMMON 


Between Reading and Newbury. 400 ft. high with views over the Common. 


WITH POSSESSION DELIGHTFULLY PLACED FREEHOLD COUNTRY 
PROPERTY 


WITHIN 6 MILES OF READING ‘*MARY WELL ”’ 
Containing: Dining room, lounge, conservatory, usual offices, 5 bedrooms (3 with 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE basins), bathroom, separate w.c. Wired for electric light. Double garage. 
2% ACRES OF WILDERNESS-GARDENS AND WOODLANDS 


HAVING 7 OR 8 BEDROOMS, VACANT POSSESSION. 


USUAL RECEPTION ROOMS AND DOMESTIC OFFICES. Messrs. NICHOLAS, in conjunction with Messrs. COOKSEY & WALK 
will SELL BY AUCTION in READING, on THURSDAY, APRIL 22, 1943, 
Apply: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading (Tel. 4441-3), Solicitors : Messrs. FitzHugh, Woolley, Baines & Co., 3, Pavilion Parade, Brighton 1. 
and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading (Tel. 4441-3); and 


Messrs. COOKSEY & WALKER, Market Place, Reading. 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. REGENT 2481 


HANTS, NEAR BASINGSTOKE ‘WALTON HEATH, SURREY | 


Near the Golf Links. Rural unspoiled position. 18 miles London. 


TO BE.SOLD FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 14 ACRES, A BEAUTIFULLY 
APPOINTED HOUSE OF CONSIDERABLE CHARACTER 


Lounge hall, 4 reception, 
12 bedrooms, 5. bath- 
rooms. Central heating. 








350 ft. up on gravel soil. 
B JTIFUL QUEEN ANNE HOUSE IN LOVELY GARDENS 


Lounge hall, 3 reception 


rooms, 9 bedrooms, 2 Main services. Garage. 

bathrooms. Central Stables. 2 cottages. 

heating. All main ser- 

vices. Garage for 3 cars. Swimming pool. Grandly 
Stabling. timbered grounds _pro- 


7 tected by miniature park 
Cottage available. with farmervy. _ 


2 tennis courts. Excellent 


comune, stalp of woot PRICE IS WELL 

and, productive kitchen 

garden and paddock. BELOW COST 
10 ACRES Will appeal to the dis-. 


cerning buyer seeking the 
’ best that money can buy. 
FREEHOLD, WITH VACANT POSSESSION, £5,500 POSITIVELY UNEQUALLED IN TO-DAY'S MARKET 











MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Illustrated particulars of the Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 
en Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 lines) 


Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London.’’ Ses 





SOUTH DEVON 


Gloriously positioned 500 ft. up, enjoying extensive land and sea scapes. 
Onequalled Sporting Amenities. 


CONNYBEARE WOODS, HACCOMBE 
COMPACT AND ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD COUNTRY 
PROPERTY 


Comprising 


2 miles Newton Abbot. 


medium-sized 
2-storeyed House con- 
taining: Hall, 3 reception, 
6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
2 staircases, etc. Good 
repair. Companies’ electric 
light and water. Central 
heating. Up-to-date drain- 
age. 2 greenhouses and 
garage for 3. 
Natural and inexpensive 
gardens together with grass, 
arable and woodlands, in all 
about 
21 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION, 
EXCEPT ARABLE LAND 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., will offer the above FOR SALE BY AUCTION at 
THE ABBEY HOTEL, TORQUAY, on WEDNESDAY MAY 5 next, at 2.45 p.m. 
(unless sold privately beforehand). 
Solici'ors: Messrs. HOOPER & WOLLEN, Carlton House, 2, Lower Terrace, Torquay, 


evon. Particuiars from the Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington 
_ Street, S. S. W. A _(Tel.. REC REG. 8: 8222). 


WEST SUSSEX 


Glorious position on sandy soil. 500 ft. up and commanding an unsurpassed view of the 


South Downs. 
FOR SALE. 


PICTURESQUE HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


With much oak panelling, 

parquet floors and every 

comfort. Fuil South aspect 
for all principal rooms. 


Fi 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, 

model offices, 2 sun loggias, 

9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 

Central heating. Electric 

light. Lodge. Stabling. 
Garage. 


Inexpensive grounds, hard 

court, terrace, sunk rose 

garden, walled garden and 
woodlands, in all 


ABOUT 45 ACRES 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, pronnneny Street, SW. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) (¢.25,406) 


| BETWEEN NEWBURY AND ANDOVER 


| 


| 








High up amid lovely country. 
FOR SALE 
A FASCINATING MODERNISED 


FOR MANY YEARS THE 
HOME OF THE PRESENT 
OWNER. 


Inner hall, 3 reception 
rooms, sun lounge, 7 bed- 
rooms on first floor and 
3 rooms above, could be 
used for storage or other- 
wise, 3 bathrooms. 


FARMHOUSE 


Co.’s electric light. Central 
heating. ““Aga’’ cooker. 
Garage. Stabling. Cottage. 
Finely matured grounds, 
2 paddocks, in all about 


10 ACRES 


PRICE REDUCED TO £6,500 FREEHOLD 
VACANT POSSESSION. OPEN TO OFFER. 


Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, SW. (Tel.: REG. 8:22. 
(H.13,°6 


-IN THE WOKING DISTRICT 


Pleasant situation in close proximity to a golf course. About 1 mile from the stati: 
UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


OF CONSIDERABLE 
CHARM, WITH EVERY 
MODERN COMFORT. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bath- 

rooms. 
Central heating. 
services. 


All main 
Garage with rooms 
over. 


Delightful garden, with 
tennis lawn, Dutch garden, 
rose trees, etc. About 


| ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD 
950 


An excellent opportunity to acquire a i property near London. 


Recommended by , 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, 3. W.1. (Tel. : REG. 8222.) (8.26.120) 








FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


(Established 1799) 
CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 


AUCTIONEERS. 


Telegrams: 


LAND AGENTS. Farebrother, London 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 





“WOODCOCK ” 
LITTLE BERKHAMSTED, Nr. HERTFORD 


Further particulars from the Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
ON 2 FLOORS. 


Hall, 4 reception rooms, 10 principal bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, compact offices. 


Central heating. Main electric light. Good water supply. 


GARAGES. 2 COTTAGES. 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS, IN ALL ABOUT 
8 ACRES 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED. 


(Folio 13,711.) 


The remaining Furniture will be offered for Sale by Auction on the premises at an early date. 








BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


184, BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.W.3. KEN. 0152-3. 





SEVEN MILES OF SALISBURY RURAL ESSEX 





IN A QUIET AND CHARMING 
COUNTRYSIDE ON THE SOUTHERN 
SLOPE OF A HILL. 
CHARMING LITTLE HOUSE of a 
kind rarely to be found. 2 reception, 
3 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen and offices. 
Stabling, etc. Main water and elec tricity. 
ad included is a little TUDOR COT- 

AGE (now oe). LASSUSELASD of 


THE ENTIRE PROPEK1Y FREEHOLD 
ONLY £1,850 


The whole of the furniture may be 
beught by the a at £350, if 


requ 
BENTALL, HORSLEY r WALDRY. as above. 





NORTH OF DUNMOW 
Lovely position. Beautiful views. 


GENTLEMAN’S SMALL ESTATE 
EARLY ESSEX FARMHOUSE, dating 
XVth_= century. Most picturesque 
1 gy oak-beamed lounge hall 
(45 ft. by 23 ft., originally a tithe barn), 
Much artistic oak and carving. Open 
fireplaces. 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. Main services. Inexpensive 
gardens. Home farm. 2 cottages. 


75 ACRES FREEHOLD £7,500 


Sole Agents : 
BRENTALL, HORSLEY & BaLDRY. as above. 





"TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., \ 
: Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams: * Cornishmen, London.” 


6 QNS. P.W. FURNISHE 
ATH, BRISTOL and CHIPPE 
(convenient for). QEOR 
VILLAGE HOUSE. Hall, 31 
2 bathrooms, 6 bedrooms. Main » 
gas. ‘Telephone. Garage. Use 
court. Gardens.—TRESIDDER 
77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


CORNWALL. Unique __ 
meaueieont, views. GEC 

COUNTRY OUSE. 3 1 

billiards room, ° bathrooms, 12 | 

(h. & ec. in ’ principal). lect 

Garage and outbuildings. 

kitchen garden, 

£3,500. Or 1 

TRESIDDER & CO., 

Street, W.1. 





BUCKS £5,750 


Only few minutes’ walk station (Paddington 
and Marylebone, 25 minutes’ journey). 


PARTICULARLY WELL-BUILT 
RESIDENCE 


MODERNISED AND " EXCELLENT 
ORDER 





Hall, 3 reception, 1-2 waiheenne, 7-8 bed- 
rooms. Fitted basins in principal bedrooms. 
Central heating. All main services. 
Telephone. Double garage. 
CHARMING GARDENS AND 
ORCHARD, TENNIS COURT. 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley 


77, South 
Street, W.1. (21,349) 
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OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


— 
BERKSHIRE (ABOUT 8 MILES FROM READING) _, ;BROADWAY . 
Occupyir.. a remarkable position on gravel soil and commanding wonderful SKtuate in this picturesque old Cotswold village. 
views over a wide expanse of beautiful country. To be Sold 
THE CHOICE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY - P. DELIGHTFUL ota Apna woo A ae tg a 
liev ‘o date from the reign of Hen and enlarged in Jacobean times, 
woobs URY, FARLEY HILL . — “vith 3 reception oe 6 seaseee (fitted basins), 3 bathrooms. 
ga All main services. Stabling. Outbuildings. 
Attractive well matured gardens which have been the subject of considerable 
expenditure in recent years, rose garden, tennis lawn, rock garden, with stream, 
2 orchards, etc., in all ABOUT 4%, ACRES 
Full details from: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. _ 
650 FT. UP ON SURREY HILLS 
An Ideal Property for the London Business Man 
To be Sold. ONLY £3,000 
ATTRACTIVE WELL-PLANNED HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
with 2/3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Company's services. Garage. 
Delightful gardens with tennis and other lawns, flower gardens, orchard, kitchen 
garden, etc., ABOUT 1 ACRE 
OSBORN & MERCER (M.2275) 


SOMERSET AND DEVON BORDERS 
Within easy reach of Chard and Taunton 
Occupying an outstanding position 890 ft. above sea level and commanding 
extensive views. 

AN ATTRACTIVE BRICK-BUILT BUNGALOW 
with 2 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 

Central heating. Electric light. 
Excellent outbuildings including Dairy, Loose Boxes, 

Garage, etc. 
Well laid out gardens, kitchen garden, enclosures of pastureland, in all 
ABOUT 12 ACRES. FOR SALE, ONLY £2,950 





a 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
4304 


PICCADILLY, W.1. 








AN 


Agents : 





TTRACTIVE BRICK-RUILT HOUSE STANDING IN HEAVILY 
TIMBERED GARDENS AND GROUNDS 


Lounge hall, 4 reception, 13 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
light. Central heating. 4 Cottages. Fine block of Stabling. 


*e Grounds are most tastefully disposed and studded with cedar, forest 

and other ces. Hard Tennis Court. Tennis and croquet lawns. Rose garden. 

Shrubberi Partly walled Kitchen Garden, Orchard, etc. The remainder of the 
Pr erty is principally pasture, with a small area of woodland. In all 


ABO. 7 24 ACRES FOR SALE AT MODERATE PRICE 
Inspected id strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: Messrs. OSBORN AND 
MERCER. 2s above. (17,365) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


WILSON & CO. 


WEST SUSSEX BERKSHIRE DOWNS 
IN THIS NOTEDLY BEAUTIFUL DISTRICT Cine te ciliem ant stellen, “Kauy sack Henbury. 
HIGH UP, WITH SUPERB PANORAMIC = 
VIEWS OF THE SOUTH DOWNKS. 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED HOUSE OF 
GREAT CHARM AND CHARACTER 


Every modern comfort and convenience. Polished 
oak floors, panelled — Luxurious bathrooms, 
ete. 


A MOST 


Elect: 
The Plee 


RESIDENCE 


Cowhouse, Barn, 











3, MOUNT S8T., 
GROSVE’ OR 8Q., LONDON, W.1 


HANTS-WILTS BORDERS 


Eusy reach of Salisbury, Winchester, etc. 


Grosvenor 
1441 





10 BEDROOMS, 5 BATHROOMS, FINE HALL 
AND 4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 


Stabling. Garages. 3 modern cottages. 


SET WITHIN LOVELY OLD 
GARDENS AND PARK. 


The whole place is in perfect order throughout, and 
is undoubtedly one of the most charming small 
estates in the Home Counties. 


NEARLY 100 ACRES 


FOR SALE 
Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount St., W.1. 





CHARMING PERIOD HOUSE, MAINLY QUEEN 

ANNE, with interesting fc-atures. 8 bedrooms, 

3 reception, bathroom. Main elect icity and water. Very 

fine range of model stabling. Garage. Pretty gardens and 
grassiand. 


FOR SALE WITH 11 ACRES 
WITIHT POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR. 
Sole Agents: WiILSUN & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 
Grosvenor 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR v030-39 


MAGNIFICENT POSITION LESS THAN 20 MILES (ESSEX—HERTS) OF LONDON 
Panoramic views due South. Protected on North and East by dense woodlund. 
WITHIN “THE GREEN BELT” 
LONG LOW HOUSE 
OF TUDOR DESIGN 


(recently erected at an enormous 


A DELIGHTFUL OLD-WORLD HOUSE, amidst 
charming country; secluded but not isolated; on bus 
route. 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception. Electric light. 
Central heating. Garage. Finely timbered gardens and 
meadowland. 


ONLY £5,000 WITH 11 ACRES 
Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 

















3, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1. 


REALLY 





3 fine reception (beamed ceilings), 
7 o bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main water. Electricity. Central 
heating. 
GARAGES. 
FINE SWIMMING POOL. 
Gardens and grassland, about 
16 ACRES 
ADJACENT HOME FARM 
WITH PERIOD HOUSE 
10 rooms and bathroom. Extensive 
buildings, cowhouses, etc 
54 ACRES PASTURE, 26 ACRES ARABLE, IN ALI. 93 ACRES 
JUST FOR SALE as a whole or separately if desired. VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 
Recommended personally with utmost confidence by Owner's Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 


MAPLE & Co, Lr. 








4AM COURT RD., W.!I 
(Euston 7000) 


RTHWOOD 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.1. 
(Regent 4685) 








A Mor 
TiV: 
and cont 
attractive 
dining ro 
rooms, ; 
ete. F 
heating 
Grounds 
Pull deta; 
5, Grof on 


TOIT: 





IDDLESEX 

osition with splendid views. 
FOR SALE 

)\ HOUSE OF ATTRAC- 
“VATION, very well built 
: Hail, cloakroom, most 
ce leading to a large loggia, 
0 leading to loggia, 4 bed- 
,athroom, compact offices 
— —_ Central 
zhout. pacious garage. 
er Y% ACRE. ; 

of* -MapPLe & Co., I.1D., 

reet, W.1 (Tel. Regent 4625). - 





STREATLEY & GORING 


On borders of ee nd Oxon, % mile from 
: ver. 


u 


FOR SALE 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE SMALL 
HOUSE having lounge hall, dining 
room, small drawing room, 4 bed 
having fitted ae kitchen, pantry. 


rooms (2 
etc. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND GAS. 
Garage for large car. 
MOST ATTRACTIVE GARDEN, 
ABOUT HALF AN ACRE 


LARGE LAWN, KITCHEN GARDEN, 
FRUIT TREES. 


Recommended by: MAPLE & Co., LTD., 
5, Grafton Street. W.1 (Tel. : Regent 4685). 





STANMORE 
In @ very nice situation. 


T°? BE SOLD, A CHOICE MODERN 
HOUSE, approached by a drive, 
containing: Dining room, drawing room, 
small study (with parquet floors), 6. bed- 
rooms, 2 good bathrooms. Central heating 
and power points throughout. Large 
double garage for 2 cars. Grounds of 
1% ACRES. High up with fine views. 
Recommended by Agents: MaPLe & Co., 
LTD., as above. 





VALUATIONS 
FURNITURE and EFFECTS 


valued for Insurance, Probate, 
etc. 


FURNITURE SALES 


Conducted in Town and Country 


APPLY—MAPLE & CO.,5, GRAFTON 
STREET, OLD BOND STREET, W.1. 
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Grosvenor 1553 
(4 lines.) 


OCCUPATION. 


LORD 
ESTATE of 1/200 AC 


also bailiff’s house. 
required. 


miles of London in Hants, Surrey, 
7 bedrooms, modern * conveniences. 


SIR ag A’ 
and West of London, as far as Devon, 


but not Hampshire. 
modern conveniences. 


‘*P.’’ requires GENTLEMAN’S FARMING | 
ES, up to 150 miles on West side 
of London, with modernised Residence. 
Vacant possession of houses and land 


MRS. oN. ** requires COUNTRY RESIDENCE and 
will make immediate inspection of likely places. 
Sussex, Berks, Bucks. 


5-20 ACRES. PRICE UP TO £7,000. 


An ESTATE, 500-1,000 ACRES, required 
with all or fair proportion of land in hand. 


Must have good House—12 bedrooms, 
Immediate possession not essential. 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
3, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.l | 


———, 
Hobart Place, Eaton &q,, 
68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, 8.W.1. 





URGENTLY WANTED 


COUNTRY PROPERTIES OF VARYING SIZES REQUIRED IMMEDIATELY IN THE SOUTH AND WEST OF ENGLAND FOR PRIVATE 
WILL VENDORS WISHING TO SELL, OR THEIR SOLICITORS, PLEASE SEND DETAILS TO GEORGE TROLLOPE 


AND SONS? 


LORD ‘‘L.°’ 
5-8 bedrooms. 
5-6 bedrooms. 


SIR “HENRY.” 


50-60 8-12 bedrooms, 


Preferably with esse ntial. 


“Pp, M.’? 


South-west 


3 bathrooms, 
Glos, Salop, etc., Fogg “Ri 


rooms, 


perhaps longer. 


A SHORT SELECTION OF REQUIREMENTS 


SOUTH DEVON or CORNWALL 
COAST, up to 10 miles inland. 
position away from other properties. 
Main electricity. 


QUEEN ANNE or GEORGIAN 
RESIDENCE required in West Sussex, Hants, or Wilts. 
modern conveniences. 
privacy up to 100 ACRES or so. 


MODERN UP-TO-DATE RESIDENCE 
(OR OLD IF COMPLETELY MODERNISED) 
within daily reach but outside suburban area. 
if possible, 
heating, etc. 5 ACRES or so of grounds. 
£7,500. Possession not required for at least 6 months, 


MAJOR ‘‘Q. 
Must be in a secluded 


Small HOUSE. directions. 


ACRES land. 


40 minutes of London. Preferably in Guildford or ( Tawley 
CHARACTER HO! 
About 8 bedrooms. 


** WANTED within reach of st: tion, 


USE (or good moc 
Modern Te and 2 
POSSESSION AFTER WAR. 


Th). 
-30 





| 
| 
Gardens of several Acres. | 


MR. ‘E.”’ 


Enough land for | 
Early possession not | 


Land up to 20 


G.W.R. line to Birmingham, GEORGIAN or QU 
ANNE HOUSE. 


of ae buildings. 


the 
EN 
ces, 


unt 


About 40 miles from London 0; 


10 bedrooms, modern conveni 
0 ACRES. 2 cottages and small ar 
POSSESSION AFTER V WAR 





wanted 
7-8 bed- 
Central | 
UPTO | RESIDENCE, 
etc., and up to 
THE WAR. 


MR. om 
fitted basins. 


PRICE 


Maidenhead, Marlow, or the Chalfonts area. 


(No Commission required from Ver 
GEORG 
with about 15 bedrooms. 2-3 cott 
50 ACRES land. POSSESSION AF 








(with basins), 3 bathrooms, 


now or shortly. 





20 MILES WEST OF LONDON 


ESTATE OF 200 ACRES 
with Stud Farm (with house) and Dairy Farm (with house), and 180 ACRES grass. 
BEAUTIFUL MAIN RESIDENCE built about 25 years, containing: 8 bedrooms 
4 reception rooms, 
Lovely grounds and water gardens to Thames. 
the Estate, and other unusual and delightful features. 
Gravel-bearing possibilities. 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 

Plans and — of the Land Agents: 

36/140, High Street, Staines, Middlesex. 


modern domestic accommodation. 
2 to 3 miles of private river intersecting 
Practically all with possession 


DUDLEY W. HARRIS & CO., 





SOUTH 
A STONE-BUILT AND TI 


throughout. Lounge hall, 


arranged domestic offices. Stabling. 





Commanding fine views in typical West Country surroundings. 


Architecturally designed and built without regard to cost, in perfect con 
3 entertaining rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 


some 28 ACRES, part of which are well let, the portion i in hand comprising cha 
pleasure grounds and productive fruit 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
OFFERED WITH POSSESSION AT £10,000. 
SANDERS, Agents, Sidmouth. 


SOMERSET 


4N 

es 

IR 
ae 


ition 
well- 
s of 
ming 
ELECTRI‘ ITY, 


LED COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Garage. 2 COTTAGES. GROUNI 


plantations. MAIN 











CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


1/6 per line. 


(Min. 3 lines.) 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 


WANTED 


- ESTATE AGENTS 





RGYLLSHIRE. FOR SALE, small easily 

run Modern House in centre of fishing 
district. 23 miles of free fishing 2 minutes 
from house. Garage. Apply—HOSACK AND 
SUTHERLAND, Solicitors, Oban. 


BUCKS. GREAT MISSENDEN. Secluded 

position, near station, well-designed and 
planned MODERN RESIDENCE. 3 recep- 
tion, 5/7 bedrooms, maids’ room, 2 baths. 
Central heating. Modern services. Double 
garage. Greenhouse. Matured gardens 
(tennis, etc.), 3 Acres. Freehold Rent Charge 
£29 p.a. Immediate possession. £3,750 or 
near, quick sale—PRETTY & ELLIS, Land 
Agents, Great Missenden (Tel. 28). 

ORNWALL. N. DEVON BORDER. 

Sheltered. 70 Acres, mostly grass. 
Secluded small Farmhouse, etc., screened by 
wood. Possession September or earlier. 
£2,200.—Box 333. 

~Boskenna, 
Yelverton. 
private hotel, ideally 
Tavy valley. Near moors. Fishing, riding, 
shooting. Golf available. Well-established 
connection. Unlimited scope for development. 
5 Acres land. Garages. Huts. Further 
particulars from Proprietor. 


EAst AFRICAN 1,000 Acre Agricultural 

and Sporting Estate. Going concern. 
Modern homestead, very healthy, 
Rhodesia border.—MARCHANT, 113, 
Road, S.W.19 (Lib. 2933). 


ASTERN COUNTIES. AN OUT- 

STANDING OPPORTUNITY. For Sale 
by Private Treaty, an exceptionally good 
FARMING ESTATE, nearly 700 Acres, 
forming one of the best Homes in the Eastern 
Counties. Can be purchased lock, stock and 
barrel, including some antique furniture. 
—GLADDING, SON & WING, 8/11, Pavilion 
Buildings, Brighten. 


ARNHAM and HINDHEAD. Glorious 

position near golf links, in unspoilt 
country, 3 miles of Farnham, on bus route. 
DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE, in 
good order throughout. South aspect. 
3 reception, 6 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms, excellent offices. Co.’s electric 
light, gas and water. Central heating. Large 
garage. Beautiful matured grounds, 2 Acres. 
VERY REASONABLE PRICE FREEHOLD. 
Vacant possession on completion of the 
purchase. Sole Agents—BURRAGE & Co., 
Auctioneers, Farnham, Surrey (Tel. 5473), 
who have inspected and strongly recommend. 


HAMPSTEAD HEATH, N.W.3. Magni- 
ficent Modern Residence. 5/7 bed, 
2 bath, 3/4 reception. Garage, 2 cars. £6,500. 
Also smaller Residence, £3,500— HOWARD 
BURFORD & Co., Farleigh House, Cheapside, 


4k. 


Buckland Mona- 
A.A. recommended 
situated, overlooking 


chorum, 


near 
Effra 





ORTH OF ENGLAND. An exception- 

ally well-maintained FREEHOLD 
AGRICULTURAL ESTATE, producing a 
= of anemeeed £5,000 per annum. 
—Box 3 


Ta. Situate 12 miles 

north of Birmingham, within easy reach 
of Walsall and Wolverhampton. An attractive 
Agricultural and Sporting Estate, comprising 
355 Acres, comprising : 
2 excellent Farms, with good houses and 
ample buildings and 3 cottages; 9 other 
cottages; 50 Acres of woods and plantations. 
Land Tax free. Tithe £16. The whole pro- 
ducing a rental of about £844 a year. The 
Estate as a whole is well watered and nicely 
timbered. It is compact and is intersected 
by good roads. For Sale by Private Treaty. 
For further particulars and orders to view 
apply to—Messrs. WINTERTON & SONS (Sole 
Agents), Auctioneers and Surveyors, St. 
Mary’s Chambers, Lichfield. 





an area of about 


URBITON. A very superior detached 

Residence, in best part and on high ground. 
Beautiful well-proportioned rooms, including 
lovely lounge hall, with french windows to 
garden, 3 reception rooms, 5 principal bed- 
rooms and 2 bathrooms, 2 maids’ rooms, 
complete offices. Good gardens. Garage. 
Greenhouse and conservatory. All in good 
order. Freehold £3,650, or offer.—TRYTHALL 
AND MCGAHEY, 67/69, Fife Road, Kingston 
(Tel. 1151/2). 


AUCTIONS 


CHESHIRE—LANCASHIRE BORDER 
AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY. For invest- 
ment and capital appreciation. 5 HIGHLY 
PRODUCTIVE ARABLE and MIXED 
FARMS and 6 COTTAGES. Area 729 Acres. 
Rental, £1,558 11s. 8d. TO BE SOLD IN 
8 LOTS BY AUCTION by—JOHN WHITE 
AND CO., at the Biue Bell Salerooms, 
Warrington, on Wednesday, April 21, 
1943. Catalogue from Auctioneers at 23, 
Bold Street, Warrington. 


KENT bape SUSSEX BORDERS 
Fishing and boating in River Rot 

ATTRAC TV ¢ MODERN RESIDENC E. 
4 bed (fitted basins), bath, 2 large reception 
rooms. Co.’s electricity and water. Central 
heating. Garage. Nectarine and glasshouses. 
Really beautiful garden and_ grounds. 
2 ACRES. REHTOR, NEWENDEN. 
AUCTION APRIL 29, by—GQEERING 
AND COLYER, Hawkhurst, Kent. 





KENT 

_ faut village. 8 miles Tunbridge Wells. 

RMING XVIIth CENTURY COTTAGE 
RESIDENCE, full of old oak. 3 bed, bath, 
2 large reception rooms. Central heating. 
Co.’s electricity and water. Garage. Pretty 
garden and orchard. MAYPOLE COTTAGE, 
GOUDHURST. AUCTION APRIL 28 by— 
GEERING & COLYER, Hawkhurst, Kent 


TO LET 


ERKS. Beautifully fitted and WELL 

FURNISHED HOUSE. 6 bed, 2 reception, 
kitchen, and 3 bathrooms. C.h.w. Central 
heating. Attractive grounds and vegetable 
garden.—ELLIS & SONS (London), 19, 
Hanover Square, W.1. 


ERTS. Comfortable Country House, 
situate in pretty village on high ground, 
with charming views. 11 bed and dressing 
rooms, bathrooms and w.c.s, spacious hall 
and landings, 4 large reception rooms, excellent 
domestic offices. Electric passenger lift. 
Ample _ garages. Stablings and _ stores. 
Charming well-timbered grounds. Walled 
kitchen garden. Immediate possession. 
Moderate rent.—NorRRIS & DUVALL, 106, 
Fore Street, Hertford (Tel. 2249). 
Home COUNTIES. To Let Furnished 
or Unfurnished, delightfully situated 
large Country House, in excellent order. 
40 minutes Victoria. All modern conveniences, 
home farm available. Suitable for Private 
School.—PECKOVER BURRILL . OWEN, 
Chartered Land Agents, Denbigh, N. Wales. 
XVth Century Resi- 











USSEX DOWNS. 

dence, with about 2% Acres garden and 
access to 40 Acres pasture land. Situated not 
far from Bury. 3 double bed, 7 single bed, 
large reception, hall, dining room, drawing 
room and library. Also domestic quarters. 
£15 15s. Od. per week inclusive of some 
domestic help. Short or long period let. 
For further particulars apply—W. J. EYEARS, 
Estate Agent, Southgate, Chichester (Tel. 2851). 
SORTING over 2,200 Acres at Bedge- 

bury, near Hawkhurst. To let. Offers for 
part or whole.—FORESTRY COMMISSION, 
“*Thurlton,” Chobham Road, Woking. 





ANDOVER - NEWBURY - WANTAGE 
District. Wanted to purchase, medium- 
sized House, all modern conveniences. 
3 to 4 reception, 6 to 7 bedrooms, 3 to 4 
bathrooms. Land up to 500 Acres, with some 
shooting. Freehold, or would rent with 
option to purchase. Offers in strict confidence 
— with photos, which will be returned, 
to—W. A. BAILEY, The Manor, Upton, near 
Andover, Hants. 


Country. tY. A QUICK, ADVANTAGEOUS 
SALE of your COUNTRY PROPERTY 
can be effected through the Country House 
Specialists, F. L. MERCER & . who for 
over half-a-century have dealt solely in the sale 
of this class of property ranging in price from 
£2,000 upwards. Over 2,000 GENUINE PUR- 
CHASERS on their waiting list. Vendors are 
invited to send particulars to their Central 
Offices, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 2481. 


COUNTRY. WANTED TO PURCHASE 
with immediate possession, Agricultural 
Estate, 100-300 Acres. Anywhere, except 
S.E. and Southern Counties, but Northern 
Counties and Southern Scotland preferred. 
Modern House with not more than 8 bedrooms, 
with good farm buildings and at least 
2 cottages. Price up to £6,000. Apply— 
Box 34 342. 


mOUNTRY. Within 1 hour’s train journey 

of London and 8 miles of station, and in 
any county other than Essex, a smal! Tudor, 
Queen Anne or Georgian Period House, 
occupying a secluded and rural position, or 
in old village, and having 4 to 6 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, garage, stabiing, and grounds 
of 4 Acres, including paddock. A really good 
architect-designed modern House might be 
considered if suitably situated. Up to £7,000 
would be paid. Photographs and full parti- 
culars to—Box 341. 


ALMOUTH neighbourhood, preferably 

Helford River. Wanted to Buy or Rent 
for duration, Furnished or Unfurnished, 
House with modern conveniences. 2/3 recep- 
tion, 5/7 bed. Particulars and photographs 
to—TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley 
Street, W.1. 


HERTS (West) or BUCKS. _ Professional 
man wants = rent or purchase Country 
Cottage.—Box 3 


Home gh ane Small 
Agricultural Property WANTED. Up to 
50 Acres. Cowstalls and/or stabling for 8. 
Good house. Main services. 7/8 bed, 3 recep- 
tion, 2 bathrooms. Cottage. Productive 
garden.—Box 324. 


JH INOHEAD, within a radius of 10 milest 
RESIDENCE Required to Purchase, 
containing : 5/6 bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, 
2 bathrooms (if possible), domestic offices, 
and inexpensive grounds. 1 or 2 cottages 
would be an advantage. Early possession 
desired. Owners wishing to sell, please 
communicate in the first instance’ with— 
H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SON, Estate Offices, 
Godalming (Tel. 2). 


R'VERSIDE, up river to Henley. Wanted 

Purchase, Riverside Residence. Modern 
conveniences. 4/6 bedrooms. 1 or 2 Acres. 
No hurry for possession.—* ee c/o 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St. wa. 


SURREY (preferably). Small well-furnished 
House required for summer months 
(6 months or so). Small garden, unrestricted 
area, all conveniences. Not more than 4 or 5 
bedrooms. Write to—W. L., Flat 10, 46, 
Upper Grosvenor Street, W.1. 
SUSSEX, SURREY, etc. T. UNDER- 
woop & Co. have many fis waiting 
for properties.—Estate Offices, Three Bridges, 
Sussex. (Crawley 528.) 





























BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON.—Gpnrs, 
Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 73). 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73), 


BERKSH IRE, including Sunningdale, Ascot, 
Windsor districts—Mrs. N. C. TUrNELt, 

F.V.A., Auctioneer, Valuer, Surveyor, etc, 

Sunninghill, Berks. Tel.: Ascot $18-819, 


BERKS AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 
COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 
Sale of Country Houses and Estates.—Messrs. 
NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading, Tel. 4441. 


ERKSHIRE. MARTIN & POLE 
READING, CAVERSHAM 
and WOKINGHAM. 


DEVON and 8. AND W. COUNTIES 
e only complete illustrated Register 
(Price 2/6). Selected lists free.—Rrppoy. 


BOSWELL & Co., F.A.I., Exeter. (Est. 1884.) 


DEVON (EAST) and DORSET (WEST). 
Owners of small and medium-sized 
Country Properties, wishful to sell, are 
particularly invited communicate with 
Messrs. SANDERS, Old Fore Street, Sidmouth, 
who have constant enquiries and a long waiting 
list of applicants. No sale—No fees. 


a AMPSHIRE and SOUTHERN 
COUNTIES.—22, Westwood Road, 
Southampton.—WaLLER & Kina, F.All. 
Business established over 100 years. 


LE ICESTERSHIRE and os 
counties.—HOLLOWAY, PRICE 
Chartered Surveyors, Valuers and , a 
Market Harborough 2411 


gGHRoPSsH IRE, border counties and North 
Wales for residences, farms, etc., write the 
PrincipalAgents—HALL, WATERIDGE &OWES, 
LtD., Shrewsbury. Tel. 2081. 


ee a IRE. MIDLANDS (W.) generally 
and LES. Apply leading Property 
Specialists. | CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS AND 
HARRISON, Shrewsbury (Tel. 2061, 2 lines). 


SUSSEX AND ADJOINING COUNTIES. 
JARVIS & CO., of Haywards Heath, specialise 
in High Class Residences and Estates, many 
of which are solely in their hands. Tel. 700, 700. 


SUFFOLK AND EASTERN CO. NTIES. 

WOODCOCK & LW ¥ Estate Agents, 
Surveyors, Valuers and Auctioneers. 
SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY PROPER- 
TIES. Tel.: Ipswich 4334. 


ye ORKSHIRE and NOR! ERX 
COUNTIES. Landed. Resic »xtial a 
Estates.—BARKER, ON AND 
FSI, FAL, 4, Par’ Square 
(Tel. 23427.) 
WANTED 


WEST OF ENGLAND. 
WAITING for Country Hous 
Small Holdings and Farms. No 
business done, then usual vommi 
particulars, photos—DaveEy & Ci 
Lap., 12. Queen Square. Bristol. 


35 MILES LONDON (or nearer 
for Purchase or Long Lease, 

modernised Property, high South 
Must be well planned and in first- 
containing min. 25 bedrooms a 
home farm 75-150 Acres.—Box 3: 


70 MILES geal “f LOND 
West or North. ARM’ 
requires, with or without rm 
Residential, —_ of —_ 70 t& 
6,000 or so.—‘*C..,’ 
indy "BON. Be , + * street, Lot 
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‘moo wt ° CURTIS & HENSON “xeon” 


paki 


EAST SUSSEX WILTSHIRE SURREY 
miles Robertsbridge Station. Near Malmesbury ; Near Sutton and Cnn See. Half an hour by train 
riaiINA.’ Y AN EARLY TUDOR ‘ YEOMAN’S | ee 
‘e) HALL ”’ 2F THE LATE XVth CENTURY. EXCELLENTLY DESIGNED IN THE TUDOR 


THOROUGH! ym Phnlningy 4 F esis — yo’ STYLE. 3 reception, 9 bed and dressing rooms 
3, 6 bedrooms, bathroom ectric lig 














(6 with h. & ¢.), 2. bathrooms, 2 staircases. Co.’s electricity, 





| 
Tiecigy ». Garage. Picturesque grounds with | gas and water. Central heating. Garage. Tennis court. 
tennis court a: well-stocked orchard. ABOUT 6 ACRES. | Orchard and kitchen garden. 

OR SALE FREEHOLD | | FOR SALE FREEHOLD PRICE REDUCED 
rarticularsfrc : CURTIS & HENSON 5, Mount St., WI Ageats: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 
Particulars (16 404) | _ (16,308) 
Se | ————- eee Bhat ptt 

\ERTF ORDSHIRE | | OXFORDSHIRE 

re 2. 40 minutes to London. - 

) alleen ae 7 add MODERN RESIDENCE in the best part of the | % mile from Henley Station. 

; MODER' ?%ESIDENCE built of excellent materials. | Duke of Beaufort’s Hunt. 4 reception rooms, | ODERN RESIDENCE, pleasantly situated on high 
A Lounge | 2 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bath- 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Electric light. Central heating. ground with fine views. Near bus service. 3 reception, 
rooms. CEX AL HEATING. COMPANY’S WATER | Garages and extensive stabling. Farmery and 3 cottages. 7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Company’s 
SUPPLY. 6. AGE AND OUTBUILDINGS. Beautiful | Grounds. Pasture and arabie land. electricity, gas and water. Central heating. Garage and 

gardens, ten) court, sunk lawn, lovely rock garden, | ABOUT 160 ACRES outbuildings. Hard tennis court, lawns. Fruit and kitchen 

) vegetable gat In all nearly 2 ACRES. Golf near by | FOR SALE FREEHOLD gardens. ABOUT 2 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


| 1 mile from fishing in the River Avon. Golf and hunting. 


OR SALE FREEHOLD Particulars from: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount 


Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount mee 





























CURTIS & 'NSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,151) | Street, W.1. (10,837) sania 
— I 
ee 
«st mes's JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK pong 
S.W.1. 0911 
n PLAC AGENT? FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES, AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY s 
|. 
f IDEAL MALL COUNTRY ESTATE | HAMPSHIRE For Sale by order of Executors. 
g | GUILDFORD DISTRICT 
SU CABLE FOR A LONDON ELL-EQUIPPED AND TASTEFULLY FUR | 
i JSINESS GENTLEMAN NISHED GEORGIAN COUNTRY RESIDENCE, | WELL-EQUIPPED MODERN COUNTRY 
comprising macenemd. a sitting rooms, 8 bedroome, 5 beleecoms. RESIDENCE 
ain water. Coy.’s electricity ‘and ower. Central heating. es a : ae eee ” 7 
— RES ‘ENCE OF EXCEPTIONAL | Telephone. Stabling and garage. ‘Covey, gardens, grounds, | SURROUNDED BY ITS OWN LANDS OF ABOUT 
ao CHARACTER and paddocks. 3 ACR ES in all. Available for a mene 63 ACRES 
, 2 r ‘f r 7 . one year. ent, including wages of gardener, who lives 
it get ED Peay An? A oN i | in lodge, 10 QUINEAS A WEEK. —Sole Agents: JAMES | THE PROPERTY IS IN FIRST-RATE ORDER AND 
ia IN FIRST-RATE ORDER. “© | STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, | HAS BEEN VERY WELL CARED FOR BY THE 
| S.W.1. passin .20,283) LATE OWNER FOR OVER 20 YEARS. 
Situated in © good sporting district. 300 ft. above sea level. Eaarese cue 
Under 30 miles from London, with fast train service, near Hall, oak lounge and 3 other sitting rooms, 15 bed and 
village and bus route. | BERKSHIRE dressing rooms (some with basins), 3 bathrooms. 
DDYs 3 sitting rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, servants’ hall. | . CPRVICRS z . ‘he 
ay \fain electricity and water. Gas. Central heating. Stabling | UDOR (MODERNISED) COUNTRY RESIDENCE, | eens ee Rp Cee: 
t 73), and garage. 5 cottages. Hard tennis court, squash rackets near G.W.R. main line station, with excellent train | Ort FLAT OVER. STREAM. “HARD AND GR ASS 
ae court. | service to London. Vacant possession end of May next. | a TENNIS COURTS — = 
scot, 135 ACRES | Lounge hall (24 ft. by 20 ft.) and 2 sitting rooms, studio uit F 
_ TREAM EXCELLENT AND AMPLE FARM | (occupation of studio cannot be —_— ee = | All land is in hand. 
ete., SINDAM. Pa eee eae = P Aas certain reasons), 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main elec- | ™ 
9, BUILDINGS. tricity and Coy.’s water. Partial central peoine. Garage | EARLY VACANT POSSESSION. 
ING Inspected and thoroughly recommended by Owner’s only | for 3. About 24% ACRES. PRICE FREEHOL £4,300 Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents: JAMES 
hth (gents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s | JAMES oc & WHITLOCK, 44, St. Yomes's Place, | styLEs & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, 8.W.1. 
hand Place, London, $.W.1. — (L.R.20,433) | London, 8.W.1. (1.R.17,367) (1.R.20,413) 
4441. 
OLE 
: Se. TURNER LORD & RANSOM _ ....2cz 
iS. — (2 lines) Turloran, Audley, London 
gister 127, MOUNT ST., LONDON, w.i 
PPON. 7 ‘ 
884.) a i MAIDEN H EAD, BERKS | By order of Executors, with Immediate Vacant Possession. 
re | s a FREEHOLD 
THIS BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED RIVERSIDE RESIDENCE piociectncay 
On a favourite reach of the Thames, with private landing stage. THIS SECLUDED RIVERSIDE RESIDENCE 


| 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
| 2 reception rooms, music or 
| billiards room, compact offices. 


10 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 
ey 4 reception rooms, lounge, 
ty i. solarium. Compact offices. 

Central heating. 
Independent hot water service. 
Parquet floors. 

Main electric light and water. 


Garage. 
Central heating. 


Parquet floors. 





Garage. 
Main electricity, gas and water. 
4 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £8,000 PRICE 5,000 GUINEAS 
Sole Agents: TURNER LoRD & RANSOM, as above. | Sole Agents: TURNER LORD & RANSOM, as above. 








evo ss GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD wou 


BASINGSTOKE AND YEOV IL. 














ER- 

= HAMPSHIRE 

4 THE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 

are KNOWN AS 

WEYBROOK HOUSE, SHERBORNE ST. JOHN 
ERS Accommodation: Drawing room, dining room, morning room, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, usual offices. 
es STABLING AND OUTBUILDINGS. 

“1 THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS EXTEND TO ABOUT AN ACRE 
a AND INCLUDE 

_ 3 FISHPONDS AND TENNIS LAWN. MANY MATURED STANDARD AND ESPALIER 
set FRUIT TREES. 

ta VACANT POSSESSION will be given on completion. 

= PRICE £2,750 FREEHOLD 

om AN EXCELLENT MODERN GARDENER’S COTTAGE CAN ALSO BE ACQUIRED. 
ere’. ; GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD, Basingstoke and Yeovil. 
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wwzze_ JOHN D. WOOD & CO. “zzz 


(10 tines). 
23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
NORTHANTS AND OXON BORDERS 


IN THE GRAFTON AND BICESTER COUNTRY. 
Within 4 miles of a main line station with express service to London and the North. 
PICTURESQUE BRICK AND SLATED RESIDENC? 
IN GOOD ORDER, APPROACHED BY CARRIAGE DRIVE 


and containing: 6 best bedrooms, 3 or 4 servants’ bedrooms, 2 well-fitted hathroom hall 
billiards room and 3 reception rooms. Central heating. Main electric light and dre ‘nage. 
Good water supply. Hunter stabling for 6. Heated garage for 3 cars, and men’s roms, 
2 STONE-BUILT COTTAGES 
BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED GARDEN, THRIVING ORCHARDS AND EXCEL! Ex 
WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN (1 GARDENER), TOGETHER WITH SOME On 
GRAZING AND ARABLE LAND, IN ALL ABOUT 
63 ACRES 

OF WHICH ABOUT 59 ACRES ARE LET ON A YEARLY TENANCY vv HS 

MUTUAL NOTICE. i 

VACANT POSSESSION OF THE REMAINDER, WITH 


1 COTTAGE, CAN BE HAD ON COMPLETION. 
Inspected and strongly recommended by: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (52,130) 


SUFFOLK—BURY ST. EDMUNDS 
1 mile from a station and adjoining the Royal Worlinyton Golf Course. 
LOVELY OLD XVTH CENTURY AND PART GEORGIAN 
HOUSE 


Situate in an old village, entirely seclulel, approached by a large drive, with attractive garden 
and surroundings. 


THE HOUSE FACES SOUTH, STANDS ON GRAVEL SOIL, 


and contains sitting hall, 2 reception, Adam fireplaces, good offices with servants’ sitting room, 
5 bedrooms and 2 bathrooms. 

















Main electric light and water, also artesian well. Central heating. Garage and 3 cottages. 
FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN. 
11 ACRES MEADOW AND STREAM RUNS THROUGH GROUNDS. 
IN ALL ABOUT 
16 ACRES 


FOR SALE PRICE £5,000 


Further particulars of the Agents: Joux D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 





(V.81,869) 








LOFTS & WARNER 


41, BERKELEY SQ., LONDON, W.1. Gro. 3056. 





By order_of Major C. C. Lomaz. 


THE REMAINDER OF THE GROVE PARK ESTATE 
YOXFORD, SUFFOLK 
A COMPACT FREEHOLD PROPERTY of about 374 ACRES 


eomprising 


2 EXCELLENT FARMS WITH HOMESTEADS, 4 COTTAGES AND A WELL-PLACED HOLDING 


LET TO GOOD TENANTS AND PRODUCING OVER - - - - ~- £330 PER ANNUM 


FOR SALE BY PUBLIC AUCTION on WEDNESDAY, MAY 26, 1943, at THE WHITE HART HOTEL, SAXMUNDHANM, at 3 o’clock p.m. 
(unless previously disposed of by Private Contract). 


Particulars from the Sole Agents: Messrs. Lorrs & WARNER, 41, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (Tel. : Grosvenor 3056). 








BOULT, SON & MAPLES 
5, COOK STREET, LIVERPOOL.  Tel.: AvvaNce 6547, HOME GROWN TIMBER SUPPLIES 
TO BE SOLD (absolutely essential for National purposes) 
DENBIGHSHIRE 


BEECH AND ELM URGENTLY REQUIRED, TOGETE oR 
4 miles to Chirk. 20 miles to Chester. 400 ft. above sea level. __— _— 
WITH OAK, ASH, AND ALL CLASSES OF FIR 





5 entertaining rooms, billiard room, 


8 principal, 5 secondary bedrooms, WE ARE REQUESTED TO USE EVERY EFFORT 
3 bathrooms. POSSIBLE TO PERSUADE LANDOWNERS TO 

Stables. Garage. SELL ALL THEY CAN SPARE, AND WE 
Electric light. THEREFORE RESPECTFULLY REQUEST ANY 


OWNER OR AGENT TO COMMUNICATE WITH 
AREA ABOUT 60 ACRES US, WHEN WE WILL MAKE AN IMMEDIATE 
Extra land available if required. INSPECTION. 





JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 
ull pastionass from: Timber Surveyors, 20, Bridge Street, Northampton (Tel. 2¢ 5) 
Bout, Son & MaPLxs, Estate Agents and Surveyors, 5, Cook Street, Liverpool. 














—— 





+ Estate: 
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ESTATE HARRODS OFFICES 

















Kensing‘on 1490 KNIGHTSBRIDGE: HOUSE West Byfleet 
Teleg: ams: and Haslemere 
 pstate, Harr ds, London.’’ 62/64, BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.W.1 Offices 
EXECUTOR’S BARGAIN ‘ ABOUT 16 MILES WEST OF TOWN <¢? 
Cc. 
\VOURITE PART OF SURREY Amidst pleasant surroundings, accessible to a picturesque village, about 1 mile from 
35 minutes Waterloo. Overlooking golf links. the River. 
hall, 
nage, 
Ome, = 
ENT 
0D 
‘HS’ * 
¥ 
= —_ “a “ <a 
OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE CHARMING OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE 
MODERNISED REGARDLESS OF COST. REPLETE WITH MODERN CONVENIENCES. 
Yak po ied lounge and morning room, 2 other reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, ; 2 : , : - 
5 bathrooms, etc. Central heating and Company’s mains. 3 reception, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Main drainage. Co.’s electric 
| BEAU]. L GROUNDS, FINELY TIMBERED, TENNIS AND OTHER LAWNS, Se See ae ae 
ROCKE AND WATER GARDENS, KITCHEN GARDEN, ETC. IN ALL WELL MATURED PLEASURE GARDENS WITH TENNIS COURT, FRUIT 
4 ACRES TREES, ETC., IN ALL ABOUT 
GARAGE AND ADDITIONAL LAND AVAILABLE. 11, ACRES 
FREEHOLD £7,500 . . . 
‘ VERY MODERATE PRICE FOR QUICK SALE 
Confidentiy recommended by Joint Agents: A. SAVILL & SONS, Woking; and 
Harrovs LTpD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806), HakkODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, $.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490, Eatn. 807.) 


and also West Byfleet, Surrey. 





REIGATE AND THREE BRIDGES + SUSSEX 4 


ADJACENT TO A COMMON. 2 miles from an old market town and about 40 miles from London. On the confines of 
Within av hour's journey of London from door to door. 400 ft. up. Lovely surroundings. Ashdown Fcerest. 














FASCINATING OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE SMALL GEORGIAN MANOR HOUSE 
3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, complete offices, maids’ sitting room. WITH STONE FRONT AND OLD SUSSEX TILED ROOF. 
SECONDA RY RESIDENCE LET AT £80 P.A. A PAIR OF EXCELLENT Good _hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom and complete offices: 
COTTAGES. STABLING. GARAGE. USEFUL FARM BUILDINGS. 
: ae : . ss Electric light. Central heating. Company's water. 
Company's electric light. Company’s water. Modern drainage. 4-oven ‘‘Aga”’ stove. 
Boiler for hot water. Telephone, etc. Good outbuildings with double garage and oast house, etc. 
BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED GROUNDS with small lake, 2 tennis courts. productive WELL: ESTABLISHED GROUNDS, with tennis and other lawns, bathing pool, 
kitchen garden, 2 paddocks, etc., in all about kitchen garden and paddocks, in all about 
81, ACRES . 
. . 10 ACRES 
ad FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION 


<= ee ONLY £5,000 FREEHOLD 
A SOUND PROPOSITION AND INVESTMENT. 


Sole Agents : HAkkoDS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 306.) 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) Or POWELL & PARTNERS, LTD., Forest Row (Tel.: 204), Sussex. 








HIGH GROUND NEAR | RIGHT ON ASHDOWN <2 MOOR PARK AND <2 
} 


"\VOURITE SURREY °3) FOREST SANDY LODGE 
GOLF COURSE Situated in Moor Park, 3 minutes’ walk from one of the greens 


In cho ° . ie ‘ ie as ‘ Convenient for village and on a bus route. and 8 minutes from the Clubhouse. 
dential district, convenient to main line station 








electric service to Town in about 30 minutes. COMFORTABLE AND CONVENIENT ARTISTIC aaa TAGE-STYLE 
AR’ ‘5 pe 
*TIC MODERN RESIDENCE | RESIDENCE PLACED ON A KNOLL AND COMMANDING A 
P' NDIDLY FITTED THROUGHOUT. E ' : PLEASANT PROSPECT OVER  UNDULATING 
Hal om bi FACING SOUTH, WITH LOVELY VIEWS. COUNTRY. 
inge, dining room, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, ti 5 bed 2 fitted basins), 2 tiled bath 
a a . Co.’s electric light, gas and water. Garage. 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. i alae roils? sitting came ‘chetiebnieaniieamins 
HACEP ALLY WELL LAID OUT GARDENS All main services. Central heating 
Ly fLL y a ENS, | Mai ater ¢ ee a Oe savage d nain services. entral heating. 
v AWN, ROCKERY, FRUIT TREES. | i wel ee eieeely §=—Gannge. BUILT-IN GARAGE. A MOST LOVELY GARDEN 
OF ABOUT 
OR SALE FREEHOLD GROUNDS OF ABOUT 1 ACRE 3, ACRE 
4 
tEASONABLE PRICE FREEHOLD £1,800 FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
: ed and recommended by the Agents : ss Inspected and strongly recommended by : 
j 1s Lxp., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. HaRRops Lrp., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. Hannops LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, §.W.?. 
l: Kensingtou 1490. Ezatn. 807.) (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) (Tel. : Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH: SOUTHAMPTON : 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.I., F.A.1. F & SONS ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, FAI. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.I1., F.A.1. T. BRIAN COX, ee AAI. 
. STODDART FOX, PA. S.1 a. LAND AGENTS, TON: 
R. ALEC HAMBRO. i SOURNEMOUTE-SOUTHAMPTON-SRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON: F.A.L.P.A. 
Overlooking the Borough Gardens and within easy walking distance of the town. About 2% miles from Came Down Golf Links. 
AN EXCEPTIONALLY ALL PUBLIC SERVICES. 
WELL CONSTRUCTED eanene — 
. JARAGE. SUMMER- JSE. 
AND PLEASANTLY — 
SITUATED RESIDENCE DOUBLE GREENHOUSE. 
CHARMINGLY LAID oOvU 


NICELY FITTED AND IN FIRST- 
CLASS CONDITION 
THROUGHOUT. 


7 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge, dining 


room, morning room, exceptionally 


good offices. 


For particularsand orders to view apply : 


x ve rr 


Meee: 
ei 





Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 


Bournemouth, or Messrs. Hy. 


GARDENS WITH HERBACEOL 
BORDERS, FLOWER BEDS, LAWN 


PRICE £2,900 
FREEHOLD 


DUKE & Sons, Dorchester. 











BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


Within easy reach of good main line station. 4% miles 
from the Coast. 
IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER AND READY FOR 
IMMEDIATE OCCUPATION, 

VERY ATTRACTIVE MODERN 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
COMPLETE WITH ALL CONVENIENCES AND 
COMFORTS. 

9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. excellent 


offices. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING. 


3 EXCELLENT MODERN COTTAGES. 
GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. 


STABLING. 
VINERY. 


DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS, FINE OLD YEW HEDGES, 
LAWNS, KITCHEN GARDEN, PADDOCKS., 


11 ACRES IN ALL 


COST PRESENT OWNER £16,000, BUT REASONABLE 
OFFERS WOULD BE CONSIDERED. 

For particulars and order to view apply: Fox 

Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


«& SONS, 





CLOSE TO THE 
SOMERSET-DEVON BORDERS 


8 miles from Taunton. Standing 800 ft. up. 
extensive country views. 


SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT BUNGALOW 
RESIDENCE 


5 bedrooms, bathroom, large lounge, dining room, excellent 
offices. Central heating and electric light throughout. 


Commanding 


Stabling. Garage. Cow-stalls. 2 heated greenhouses. 
EXCELL a ARDENS AND GROUNDS, VALUABLE | 
PASTURE LAND. IN ALL JUST OVER 
12 ACRES 


PRICE £2,950 FREEHOLD 
(Rates £12 a Year) 


For orders to view apply: Fox & Sons, 


Land Agents, 
Bournemouth. 





HINTON ADMIRAL, HAMPSHIRE 


In nicely wooded surroundings within easy walking distance 
of the sea and a golf course. 


AN ATTRACTIVE LITTLE 
MODERN HOUSE 


LABOUR-SAVING 





WITH ALL CONVENIENCES, 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 sitting rooms, kitchenette. 
Garage. All public services. Electric cooking. Central 
heating. 
LARGE GARDEN WITH FRUIT TREES. 
PRICE £1,450 FREEHOLD 
(Rates £14) 


For further particulars apply : Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 


Bournemouth. 


DORSET 


11 miles Dorchester, 2 miles Blandford. 
THE REMAINDER OF THE 


FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL 
AND VILLAGE PROPERTY 


comprised in the 
MILTON ABBEY ESTATE 


AT WINTERBOURNE HOUGHTON AND WINTER- 
BOURNE STICKLAND AND 
MAJOR PORTION OF 

WORLD VILLAGE OF MILTON ABBAS. 


5 MIXED FARMS. 7 SMALL HOLDINGS. 


ARABLE, MEADOW AND PASTURE LANDS. 
PLANTATIONS. 


DOWN AND VALLEY SHEEP LAND 


60 OLD-WORLD COTTAGES, BUNGALOWS AND 
GARDENS (NEARLY ALL LET). 


4 SMALL RESIDENCES AND GARDENS. 


VILLAGE STORES, POST OFFICE, PIGGERY WITH 
LAND, ALLOTMENTS AND WATERWORKS. 


The whole extending to an area of about 
467 ACRES 


To be SOLD BY AUCTION in 92 LOTS at the 

PROPERTY AUCTION MART, CAIRNS HOUSE, 

ST. PETER’S ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH, on 

THURSDAY, APRIL 29, 1943, at 3 o’clock precisely 
(unless: previously sold privately). 


Particulars and Conditions of Sale (price 4s.) may be 

obtained of the Solicitor : CLAUDE MEESON, Esq., Midland 

Bank Chambers, Ringwood, Hants; or of the Auctioneers, 

messrs. Fox & SONS, Bournemouth, Southampton and 
righton. 





CAPITAL MIXED 
FARM 


FOR SALE AS AN INVESTMENT 


566 ACRES 
FREEHOLD 


GOOD RESIDENCE, 

SECONDARY HOUSE, 

AMPLE BUILDINGS, 
8 COTTAGES 


WILTSHIRE 


In the fertile Devizes area and only 2 miles from Avebury. 





Particulars of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


LET TO TWO EXCELLENT 
TENANTS 


AND PRODUCING 
£652 PER ANNUM 


NO TITHE OR LAND TA®*. 


PRICE £16,506 





FOX & SONS, HEAD 


OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 


(11 BRANCH OFFICE: 
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lar and Auxiliary. 
w charges for best work on Best 
aterials. Agents in all towns. 


BURBERF S LTD. HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1 





yp completed , 
BIG BEN, in 1860 
with the new Parliament buildings, 
is 320 ft. high and is reached by 
360 steps. Its four faces are 23 ft. jf 
square, the bell weighs 13% tons, } 
pendulum 450 lbs., and the 
minute marks are I2ins. apart. Its ¢ 
minute hand, 14 ft. long, has been #4, 
taking 6 inch jumps accurately 
for 82 years despite London 
weather and enemy action. 


Of Big Ben well might one say, 
as millions throughout the world ‘gag 
say of CHAMPION PLuGs, “ There’s ‘® 
Dependability for you!” ; 


KEEP PLUGS CLEAN | 
AND SAVE PETROL 


National needs must be our first 
consideration, so please be indulgent 
if vou find difficulty over supplies. 


CHAMPION 


| PLUGS 
CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED 














Why we need 


LEGACIESs BEQUESTS 


The need of ex-servicemen of all wars, including the disabled and 
their dependants, and the care of those left behind by the men who 
fall in action are an ever-present and recurring charge on the 
Legion. Every year since the inception of the Fund the expendi- 
ture has increased, and it is vitally necessary that the Fund should 
be strengthened and fortified against any possible diminution 
of income in the future by means of Legacies and Bequests. 


EARL HAIG’S 


BRITISH LEGION 


APPEAL FUND 


Full particulars and Forms of Bequest can be obtained from 
the ,Organising Secretary: Capt. W. G. WILLCOX, M.B.E., 
CARDIGAN HOUSE, RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 














Auvs is Young, Virile, and has done many great 
things in the past. 


To-day, when only the best is good enough, the 
Alvis factories are a dynamic force, labouring faith- 
fully to hasten the day when the world is at Peace 
again and—ALVIS can give you even better things. 


ALVIS 


iM! Te 





Ack Vibes ° ALVIS MECHANISATION LTD. 





KOSS 


TONIC WATER 
GRAPE FRUIT 


GINGER ALE 
SODA WATER 


LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
LEMONADE 


off the record in Britain till 
the Symphony of Peace is on 
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Rudyard Kipling was expressing more than 
his own delight in the Lanchester car when he waxed 
lyrical about her in that entertaining story ‘‘Steam 
With infectious 


Tactics’’. enthusiasm, Kipling 


dilates on the miracle of speed, smoothness 


EOFs PS 






and power that was the pioneer < 

ay S 
car Lanchester offered to 38 
, er s ' 
pioneer motorists in 1901. * 


A good many years have gone 


by since then. But Lanchester 


Daimle 


WAXEO LYRICAL 
ABOUT HER... 





“BSA 





1943 












A 
een - 


“The palpitating Octopod’’— 
otherwise the 1901 Lanchest 
—of Kipling’s motoring siory 
“Steam Tactics”. 





Cars have always remained just a little ahead of 
their time in design and performance. Like Daimler, 
like B.S.A. Bicycles and Motor Cycles, like all the 
other products of the B.S.A. organization, post-war 
Lanchester Cars will be true to their tradition: 

they too will be ahead of their time. 


a The Birmingham Small Arms Co. Ltd., England. 


> B.S.A. GUNS LTD. + B.S.A. CYCLES LTD. 

WM. JESSOP & SONS LTD. & J. J. SAVILLE & CO. TD. 
DAIMLER CO. LTD. * LANCHESTER MOTOR CO. LTD. 
TRANSPORT VEHICLES (DAIMLER) LTD. 
_B.S.A. TOOLS LTD. & BURTON GRIFFITHS & co LTD 


MONOCHROME LTD. 


[ANCHESTER 
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MISS MORRISON-BELL 


3s Shelagh Morrison-Bell is the elder daughter of Sir Clive Morrison-Bell, Bt., and the Hon. Lady 
rison-Bell; her engagement to Mr. William Moore, eldest son of the late Mr. William Arthur Moore 
and of Mrs. Moore, of New Rochelle, New York, was recently announced. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
Wasa. 


Telegrams : Country Life, London 
Telephone: Temple Bar 7351 


° 


ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES: 


TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 
Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 





The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a reply must be accompanied by the 

requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 14d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. 


The fact that goods made of vaw materials in short 

supply owing to war conditions ave advertised in 

Country LIFE should not be taken as an indication 
that they ave necessarily available for export. 





FARMING’S INTERNATIONAL BASIS 
HE artificial conditions of war-time 
production have encouraged a very 
shallow tendency to regard the future 
of British farming as a matter to be 

fought out later on between an urban popula- 

tion requiring cheap food and a relatively small 
number of home producers depending on stable 
markets and remunerative price levels for their 
existence. More serious thought discloses the 
impossibility of isolating problems of food pro- 
duction in this way, and the National Farmers’ 

Union, not for the first time, have shown their 

common sense and perspicacity in realising this. 

In their interim Report on Post-war Food Pro- 

duction ‘Policy they have gone back to the 

principles which underlay the Empire Pro- 
ducers’ Conference at Sydney and to the realisa- 
tion that only by agreed international regulation 
of the production and marketing of food sup- 
plies can price levels be stabilised and primary 
producers given a _ reasonable measure of 
security. Before such agreements can be 
negotiated, however, it is necessary for each 
nation to work out its own potentialities and 
requirements on social and military as well as 
economic grounds, and in the Report is given 

a clear indication of the minimum output figures 

which, so far as this country is concerned, seem 

to be required under the necessary ‘‘ mixed 
farming’’ economy. 

Such plans and figures are useless without 
the guaranteed maintenance of a consistent 
long-term policy, and whatever the doubts of 
farmers may have been as to the firmness of the 
Government’s intention to maintain an efficient 
and prosperous agriculture on a long-term basis 
they must have been considerably allayed by 
the Prime Minister’s very definite declarations 
that “‘it is absolutely certain that we shall have 
to grow a large proportion of our food at home”’ 
and that “if the expansion and improvement of 
British agriculture is to be maintained, as it 
must be maintained, there are likely to be sub- 
stantial charges which the State must be pre- 
pared to shoulder.’’ This is indeed satisfactory 
hearing and it must surely mean, if it means 
anything, that the Prime Minister’s suggested 
Four Years’ Plan for the “‘ period of transition”’ 
will apply also to agriculture. 

With ideas of future production and future 
requirements thus more definitely fixed, there 
is greater hope of the success of the negotiations 
between the Allied Nations and the sharing of 
ideas about post-war regulation to which the 
American President has recently invited us. It 
is Clearly Mr. Roosevelt’s opinion that no task 
will be more important than the planning of 
relations between food-importing and food- 
growing countries so as to clear the channels 
of trade, to regulate its even flow and to remove 


the arbitrary interference of national and indivi- 
dual self-interest. In the view of our own 
National Farmers’ Union the urgency of that 
problem is so great that it would be a profound 
mistake merely to make preparations now and 
to leave the actual planning until after the war, 
and not the least important of their contentions 
is that the resulting stability of world agri- 
culture would be in the best interests of manu- 
facturing industry both in this country and in 
every Other which is concerned to see the swift 
revival of trade in post-war days. 

As we go to press the Conservative Party’s 
first interim Report on Agricultural Recon- 
struction has come to hand. It generally 
confirms the National Farmers’ Union policy 
by emphasising the necessity for Great Britain 
to take a leading part in inter-imperial and 
international planning, for the maintenance of 
a degree of control through representative 
county committees, and advocates the abolition 
of estate duties on agricultural land. ‘‘If price 
stability, justified by a measure of control, be 
regarded as the foundation of the new structure,” 
it concludes, “‘the pillars which should support 
it are good conditions for the worker on the 
land, widespread development of education, and 
an expanding demand for farm produce.” 


THE CRYSTAL TREE 


OT with my thoughts shall you be weighted, 
My lovely, delicate, crystal tree, 
You shall be clear and separated 
From the unresting ghost in me. 
You shall not with my breath be misted, 
Or with my touch grow undefined; 
You shall not be wrenched out and twisted 
To fill the crannies of my mind, 
You shall not shake beneath the thunder, 
Suffer the tempest’s disarray; 
You shall grow timelessly in wonder 
Who are not rooted in the clay. 
The heart that, desperate and lawless, 
Clutches at joy, shall leave you free, 
You shall shine on, unchanged and flawless, 
My lovely, delicate, crystal tree. 
PHYLLIS MEGROZ. 


PEOPLE’S HOMES 


Oe of the Government’s agri- 
cultural cottages has tended to show that 
it would have been better had they been 
announced as the best that can be provided 
in present circumstances, than as the first 
instalment of a general post-war type, as some 
public statements might be taken to imply. The 
scope that will exist for invention, both in the 
appearance, comfort, and economical construc- 
tion of low-cost houses after the war is outlined 
on pages 658-9, by Mr. G. A. Jellicoe. We have 
much to learn from America, especially in 
planning houses to take pre-fabricated plumbing 
installations; but also, he emphasises, from 
our own tradition in such desirable refinements 
as ‘‘atmosphere,’’ diffusion of light and warmth. 
Nor need tradition be synonymous with pitched 
roof. A conscious or subconscious craving for 
these simple zsthetic satisfactions may well be 
the reason, as a correspondent suggests on 
page 668, why so many intelligent people puzzle 
the Brains Trust by living in old houses although 
they prefer new cars. On the other hand, no 
desire for old houses is evinced in Mass Observa- 
tion’s latest enquiry, People’s Homes (Murray, 
10s.). Investigation of 12 representative housing 
areas showed that the kitchen is the chief 
deciding factor on whether a house is liked or 
not, with the number and size of bedrooms, and 
the presence of an upstairs bathroom, running 
it close. The most popular type of kitchen was 
found to be the kitchenette with electric or gas 
cooker and copper, two draining-boards to the 
sink, and fitted cupboards—the type that pre- 
fabrication is adapted to serve. Yet this 
‘‘realistic’’ scale of values, which the low-cost 
house must meet, cannot be the only criterion. 
The sensibility that appreciates beauty of 
design, though in a minority, must not be 
entirely outweighed by material considerations. 
Civilisation is of the spirit as well as of the body. 


SIGNPOSTS 
HE Under-Secretary for War tells us that 
the possibility of restoring our vanished 
signposts is being considered, and in some places 
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restoration has begun. If their return wo 

lead to too much wishful thinking as to - 
war being virtually over, then by all meg 
let us continue to grope our way withoy 
them; but assuming we are not so foolish the 
it would be undeniably pleasant to } we th 

back. Their usefulness needs no em sheila 
even though it sometimes happens {at nae, 
practical joker has given them a malig int twig 
so that they point not down roads bh; direct 
into ploughed fields. They add a very te 
esthetic pleasure to country journeys if wy 
chance to have any petrol to make the n. The 
is no traveller, having any tinge of r nance j 
his nature, who has not felt some f scinatin 
village name calling and calling in h 3 ears 4 
turn aside and visit it. Signposts ha’ ¢ al] th 
quality of the sirens, of the Homeric and ny 
the modern sort, and are terribly hard to resis 
Perhaps the only thing to be said aga ast thei 
immediate restoration is that if we ould dd 
without them “‘for the duration” the sudder 
springing-up again, like beneficent m shroo 
in the night, would add one more thr Il to th 
coming of peace. 


BIRDS AND HEDGES 


HE scarcity of small birds in diffei ont part 

of the country has been ment oned } 
several correspondents. This is by no rieans thg 
first time that attention has been drawn to the 
diminution of some species; the starling, fog 
example, has become much reduced in numbers 
It suffered severely during the hard weather 0 
1941 and 1942 and we need not in its case loold 
any further, nor need we waste time iii regrets 
The starling in moderation is a good friend ti 
agriculture, but in vast hordes can be worse 
than a nuisance; moreover the starling that 
comes here from the Continent is under dark 
suspicion as a possible agent in carrying foot- 
and-mouth disease. But the severe weather 
argument cannot hold good in the case of 
migrants that come to us only in the spring. It 
has been said that the very considerable war- 
time increase of magpies and jays is a factor in 
the matter. Certainly it is no unusual thing ing chi 
some districts to see flocks of magpies, and aj ma 
““maggie’’ we know is not averse to eggs. Buti det 
another suggestion is now put forward (see our chi 
Correspondence pages), namely, that the grub-J pre 
bing-up of so many old gone-wild hedges andj it | 
the increased use of wire fences help to reducefm 11 
the numbers of hedge-dwelling birds. There may evé 
be a good deal in this. The trend of modem kn 
agriculture is to eliminate the superfluous hedge 0 
and the unwanted bush. We certainly cannot dr 
afford to keep even one uneconomic hedge for 30) 
the sake of its birds, but let us remind the farmer th 
that a good hedge acts as a valuable wind-§ cla 





break, affording shelter to crops and stock, and 4g 
that it takes time to replant and grow neW 
hedges. cu 
Op 
DEBRETT YET AGAIN bs 
N this the fourth year of the war a col-@ wi 
siderable section of the population is clad gi 
in the rather drab if glorious khaki; but that@ = th 
fine old warrior, Debrett, appears once again 1 th 
his full-dress uniform, resplendent as of yore m 
in scarlet and gold and as stout as ever. Asign gg ve 
of the times is the War Honours Supplemelt,@ ce 


giving particulars as to those who have won ju 
the Victoria Cross and the George Cross. It's th 
interesting to note that Lieutenant-Colonel §  p: 
V. B. Turner of the Rifle Brigade supplies the Bo! 
third instance of two brothers who hay» gainet ti 


the V.C. His brother, Second-Lieuten® it A. 5. 

Turner, gained it in the last war, the nly two r 
other known instances being those oi! tie tw? 

Goughs in the Indian Mutiny and the two s] 
Bradfords, one a sailor and the other soldier, n 
in the last war. These records have plendid cl 
and sometimes a sad interest, but pe aps oe b 
chief charm of Debrett is still that of _ perfect ; 
pasturage for browsing. Any reade: vho has : 
a love of names and ancient families y Ope" ( 
the book at random and lose himse happil; a 
for uncharted hours. Major Penden: _ begse" : 
his nephew to read daily in Debret “hat be f 
might avoid faux pas and be able tc ‘y Be 
little compliments. His advice was <cellent | 
for reasons far less practical and n 4 more ; 
romantic. 1 
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FARM HORSES AT BRAMHAM, YORKSHIRE 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


HAVE not worried about studying the 

Beveridge Report yet, because my small 

experience as an amateur poultryman has 

taught me the folly of counting one’s 
chickens before they are hatched, or for that 
matter, as | lack the Japanese eye for sex 
detection, counting one’s pullets when they are 
chicks. It is, we are told, a masterly document 
providing for every contingency, so we will hope 
it will clear up one absurdity of pre-war days. 
I refer to the situation whereby there were in 
every country area in the south, and for all | 
know elsewhere as well, some 10 to 15 young 
women in the domestic or waitress category 
drawing the unemployment benefit, and some 
30) people clamouring to employ them. Like 
the definition of the parallel lines, these two 
classes never met or, if they did, they parted 
again immediately and went off at a tangent. 

Our far-seeing enemy, in search of foreign 
currency and information, was alive to the 
opportunity offered, and so we had a situation 
by which thousands of pounds of State money 
was being paid to our young women for not 
working, while a horde of Austrian and German 
girls came over here to fill their places and send 
their wages home to their own country. In 
this particular corner of England there were so 
many women from Austria and Germany in the 
various country houses that clubs were in pro- 
cess of formation for their entertainment and, 
judging from the type of some of these girls and 


the thoroughness with which our enemy pre- 
pared for , it is quite certain that a number 
of them wre in the secret service with set tasks 
to perform 
* * 
* 

To t acceptance of a Gilbertian situa- 

tio! s based on the argument that one 
should be » to choose one’s work and, as 
many you omen of those days, even though 
country-t disliked service in the country 
vecause ot ‘ lack of amusement, they were 
quite enti to refuse employment until they 
found ct situation which suited them. 


Once 0} ‘ ; 
nce on its this argument there would 


appear t no limit, and one might have a 


Very larg .ber of people looking indefinitely 
or tha’ job—one with working hours 
in 3 » 2 p.m. with an hour for lunch. 
“fe : ment with which, personally, I 
va io npathy, as it was never allowed 

PI le or my colleagues. We had to 


Dy 
Major C. S. JARVIS 


serve in the most God-forsaken places with 
horrible climates, and refusal meant instant 
dismissal with no unemployment benefit. 
* * 
* 


O continue this topic of lives spent in the 
waste places of the earth; it has always 
seemed to me most unfair that interest on 
capital saved as the result of labour and exile, 
should be regarded as ‘‘ unearned ’’ income and 
subject to the same tax as is the interest on 
inherited money. On the one hand you have 
capital that a man inherits from his father, 
grandfather or ancestors, and in the accumula- 
tion of which he has not done one single hand’s 
turn, while on the other you have the savings 
put away very gradually by, say, a mining 
engineer during 30 years’ exile in an “aching 
land”’ or a planter in a malarious jungle; but 
in the eyes of the revenue official the interest 
on these moneys is the same and the classifica- 
tion is ‘“‘unearned.”’ It is not so much the 
additional tax I mind as the stigma of the 
classification, and the implied suggestion that 
we were not really working, but were in reality 
having a very good time. 


* * 
* 


RECALL a manganese mine at the top of a 

hot wind-swept mountain in one of the 
ghastliest stretches of desert in the Middle East. 
It was 150 miles from anywhere; there was no 
water on the site and a small ration per head 
was sent up on a wire-rope railway; there was 
one mail a week; there was no sport or amuse- 
ment of any kind; and, to complete the picture, 
the mauve manganese dust lay thick on every- 
thing—faces, food and furniture. Some of the 
mine officials served in this hell on earth for 
over 20 years to save sufficient capital to enable 
them to eke out their existence in the evening 
of their years on ‘“‘unearned”’ income subject 
to the full rate of tax. 

I quote the above case as it was the most 
horrible existence I have come across in my 
wanderings, but there are doubtless many others 
in wet jungles, fever swamps and burning sands 





which are equally unpleasant. There are some 
lines of Gilbert Tew’s, which will bring back 
those days in the past and awaken memories 
in the minds of CountTRY LIFE’s returned exile 
readers, and interest also those of our Middle 
East armies serving in what during the last 
war the Australians called ‘‘Arab’s heaven, 
white man’s hell’’: 
Vultures in a brassy sky, 
Starving cur and carrion fly— 
Theirs this aching land, where I 
Nothing own but memory. 


* * 
* 


WAS relieved to read in one of the many 

articles on the occupation of Tripoli that 
the new administration of the captured province 
is in the hands of a Sudan official of very wide 
experience, as, if the post had been filled by a 
large-hearted soldier man with enthusiastic 
views on righting wrongs, he might possibly 
have righted so many during his first month of 
office that it would take a generation to get 
things back to normal. In all Middle Eastern 
countries, whether the area be desert, oasis 01 
village, every little parcel of land has been the 
subject of a lawsuit, or series of lawsuits, and 
to say that the loser is dissatisfied with the 
last judgment is to understate the case. 

In normal times matters jog along more or 
less peacefully on the surface of this sea of 
dissatisfaction, but let there be an abrupt change 
in the situation, a war and a.new form of 
government, and, before the sound of the last 
shot has died away, every claimant in the area 
hunts out his deeds, forged and otherwise, tucks 
up his skirts and rushes off post-haste with his 
grievance to the office of the new administrator. 
The belief that new brooms sweep clean is not 
confined only to the Occident and the new official 

if he lacks special knowledge of the East— 
will probably jump to the conclusion that every- 
thing has been grossly mismanaged by his 
dishonest predecessor. 

After the last war the O.E.T.A. (Occupied 
Enemy Territory Administration) were so 
imbued with the idea that every Turkish official 
had been unjust and corrupt that, as a matter 
of principle, they reversed every. judgment 
given in the past, to learn to their cost later 
that the Turk was not so black as he was 
painted, and that as a judge of Oriental human 
nature, and a policy to suit it, there was much 
he could teach us. 
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NEW APPROACH TO THE PAST 


THE 


O the pilot, turning his ‘plane in the 

sunshine over the English countryside, 

the aspect of ancient ramparts and 

ditches, of stone circles and terraced 
fields, is very different from that presented 
to the countryman who leads his team of 
horses past them, or finds the difficulties of 
his ploughing and reaping increased by their 
presence. 


Great monuments, like Avebury, recently 
acquired for the National Trust, Stonehenge, 
Maiden Castle, the Roman Border fortifications 
of Hadrian’s Wall, gain a new significance from 
the air. Their relationship with other sites in 
the vicinity, the details of their construction, 
which are scarcely visible from the ground, and 
frequently, too, the magnitude of the scale on 
which they were originally conceived, are all 
clearer to the airman than to the ground 
observer. 


No one who has seen an aerial photograph 
of Maiden Castle, for instance, can fail to appre- 
ciate the complexity of the site in a way which 
is otherwise impossible, for, walking among the 
maze of banks and ditches which guard its 
entrances, it is hard, even with the aid of a map, 


SCIENCE 


By MARGOT EATES 


to visualise the design by which each section of 
winding road is commanded by the system of 
overlapping banks, with their ‘‘turrets’’ on 
which sentries, sling in hand, could stand. An 
aerial photograph not only brings this out with 
amazing clarity, but also gives a complete im- 
pression of the hill-fort, which cannot, owing to 
the contours of the ground, be gained from any 
point within the fortifications. 


In like manner the bank and ditch sur- 
rounding Stonehenge, which are often over- 
looked by the visitor, can be seen with such 
clearness from the air, that the resemblance of 
the structure to Avebury, with its mighty 
rampart, becomes less hard to understand. 


BIRD’S-EYE DISCOVERY 


Few can fail to be touched by the romance 
of the past which attaches to sites like these, 
in which new aspects of an old theme are 
revealed by the aeroplane. By the same 
means other sites, which before seemed almost 
meaningless, become objects of: a renewed 
interest. 

Small hill-forts, where lived the Iron Age 
people of Britain, guarded from hostile tribes 


MAIDEN CASTLE, DORSET 


The great Iron Age hill-fort seen from the 


AND ROMANCE OF ARCHAZOLOGY 


and foreign invaders in the centuries mmedi- 
ately before the Roman conquest; he |oy 
mounds within which the Bronze Age fol - buried 
their dead; the lesser circles where the men of 
the Neolithic period worshipped som 4,009 
years ago are numerous in every part of the 

yuntry. Filled-in ditches, and inte: rittent 
banks, broken by ploughing; single stones, 
whose fellows have been removed to f: cilitate 
the sweep of the scythe, are often < | that 
remain on the surface to _ indicate their 
existence. 

But from the air the pattern that they form 
and their relationship to one another 
visible. The shallow, rock-cut ditch, almost 
obscured by coarse bents on the Cornish iillside. 
is seen in relation to a single standing stone. 
and reveals itself as the remains of « stone 
circle. Another half-ploughed-out bak and 
ditch, straggling across a spur of hill, are seen 
to be the defences of a promontory fort of the 
kind which guarded the safety of many an Iron 
Age village round the coasts, while the small 
hollows that cover the ground within it and 
render the grazing rough show themselves as 
the traces of circular huts that lay behind the 
defences. 
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VHERE KING MARK AND ISEULT HAD THEIR PALACE 


The iouble ramparts of the Iron Age enclosure at Castle Dore, Cornwall 


From the air other marks are visible, too, 
of which no trace can be seen from the ground. 
By means of these ‘‘crop-marks,’’ many ancient 
villages and fields and burial places have been 
found, which were wholly unknown before the 
aeroplane came to the aid of archeology. Not 
every lost site leaves such a trace, and, even 
where the nature of the soil is favourable, the 
marks will often be visible only for a short time 
in certain stages of the crop. They are caused 
by the disposition of moisture in the soil, which 
causes a differentiation of colour in the plants. 
Since the earth, filling an ancient ditch, will 
naturally be more loosely packed than the 
surrounding ground, the moisture will be greater 
there, and the growth of the corn above it will 
be more luxuriant, the ears being greener and 
ripening later than the rest of the crop. Con- 
versely, where the soil is shallower, as over the 
buried walls of Roman buildings, of more 
closely packed, as on the trodden floors of 


“CROP-MARKS ” 
CLANFIELD 


AT 


\ late Bronze or Early 
Iron Age village, consist- 
ing of roughly circular 
huts, with 
rounding 


their sur- 
dis- 


the air 


Ids, 
covered fro 


’. G. Allen 


ancient huts, the crop will grow short and pale, 
and ripen early. 


HOW THE PRESENT DISCOVERS 


THE PAST 


Thus countless sites have been revealed by 
aerial photography, and now, more than ever 
before, are there opportunities for such dis- 
coveries, since a larger acreage is under corn. 
Hillsides and plains, which under grass gave 
no indication of the archeological sites that 
lie beneath, are now being sown with a crop 
which will this summer yield new traces of 
them. 

England is, in fact, rich in such traces of 
the past, and these, together with the great 
collections of antiquities in museums all over 
the country, are part of a national heritage, 
whose importance can hardly be over-estimated. 
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For the formation of a living tradition, from 
which new ways of life and thought may grow, 
for understanding of the present, and for the 
just valuation of contemporary achievements 
and contemporary failures, a knowledge of the 
past is essential. The task of archeology is to 
write the history of the past for periods and for 
places of which no written records exist, and it 
can now bring to its aid in this task all the 
resources of modern science, which have been 
formed during the past 60 or 70 years into an 
elaborate and specialised technique. 

Because both the aims of archeology and 
the methods which it employs in its researches 
are so little understood to-day, even by those 
whose interest in their local antiquities extends 
as far back as the prehistoric periods, the 
Institute of Archeology has arranged a photo- 
graphic exhibition, ‘‘The Present Discovers the 
Past,’’ which forms a review of some of the 
aims and methods of recent archeology in 
Britain. 

The exhibition, which is on show at the 
London Museum until the end of May, and of 
which another copy is being toured in the pro- 
vinces by C.E.M.A., begins by stressing the 
relevance of archzology to modern life. 

Every age has been faced by similar 
problems. Housing and the equipment of 
houses, transport, agriculture and warfare, have 
remained throughout the centuries the basic 
needs of mankind. The solutions that have been 
found to such problems have varied, however, 
from age to age, since these solutions depend on 
the technical resources and material equipment 
of each period. 

Thus, the engineering skill of the Roman 
Empire constructed roads not unlike the 
macadamised roads of the last century, though, 
for military and other considerations, their 
lay-out was different. On the other hand 
building has, in the last century, undergone 
revolutionary changes, owing to the discovery 
of new materials, such as reinforced concrete, 
though where materials remain the same, as in 
the case of timber or brick, the mode of their 
employment has varied but little. In agri- 
culture, the development of the field system, 
from small square enclosures, tilled by hand 
through the long strip lynchets, whose terracing 
was conditioned by the form of the plough, has 
culminated in large areas of land, almost un- 
divided by hedges, which have been made 
possible by the four-furrow  tractor-drawn 
plough. Again, while forts and block-houses are 
still needed in warfare, as they have been 
throughout the centuries, the invention of 





EXCAVATION OF A ROUND BARROW 100 YEARS AGO 


The “ method” is an eloquent contrast to the following illustration 





THE EXCAVATION OF THE EASTERN 


The grid system of excavation with baulks of grass left between the cuttings affords a 
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means of accurate measurement 


gunpowder has completely changed the tools of 
warfare from short- to long-range weapons. 

All these points are briefly illustrated in 
the first section of the exhibition, in which a 
series of photographs shows the analogies and 
contrasts between modern and prehistoric or 
Roman solutions of similar problems. 

The second section shows, mostly in air 
photographs, the kinds of sites throughout 
England in which archeological material 
abounds, ranging from Stonehenge to the round 
barrows which cluster on every hill-top, and 
from the great hill-fort of Maiden Castle to such 
a lesser one as Castle Dore, in Cornwall, within 
which, at a later date, King Mark of the 
Arthurian legend, the husband of Iseult and the 
host of Tristram, was said to have built his 
palace, the existence of which, incidentally, was 
confirmed by excavation not long before the 
war. At 

In the third section photographs of ‘finds’ 
typical of each period are given. In the past 
there has been a great tendency to regard such 
exhibits in museums as curios and objects of 
interest only to the collector. They have been 
looked upon by the public simply as isolated 
“specimens,’’ and have not been seen as parts 
of a co-ordinated study of mankind, through 
which a greater understanding of our country 


in the Stone Age was carried out with flint sickles (right) 





AT MAIDEN 


APRIL 8. 


CASTLE 





and its heritage may be gained. In the exhib. 
tion they are linked together as being 
sentative of different phases in the history of 


British Museum copyright 
PLOUGHING IN ROMAN TIMES 


A statuette of a peasant ploughing with a team of oxen. 








































Tepre- 
man’s material discoveries. 


THE INVISIBLE SHIP 


The fourth section co-ordinates the othe; 
three. In it the methods of modern archay. 
logical field-work are explained. Aeri | photo. 
graphy, as one of the newest aids to -esearc} 
is given prior place, and the difference between 
the results to be obtained from oblique and 
vertical views is shown. The need for LCCurate 
surveying and the part played by th: carefy| 
study of localities without actual exca ation js 
also stressed. 

While each of these three me’ i0ds of 
archeological research may be employec by hin. 
self they all may also serve as prelimi: aries tp 
excavation, the technique of which has _adically 
changed in the past century. From ‘ie hap- 
hazard trenching of any site, which ~ 1¢ local 
landowner thought might yield hin. “anti. 
quities’’ for his cabinet, it has become an 
accurate study of the stratification of the 
ground, with measured plans and sections, and 
elaborate records not only of objects f« und but 
of structures and relationships. 

Such minute and detailed recorcing rer- 
dered possible, for instance, the exca. ation oj 
the great Saxon ship, which was discovered ; 
few months before the beginning of the war 
near Woodbridge. Photographs are shown 0 
the methods by which the whole structure of 
the boat was revealed, though not one single 
timber remained, and only the mouid of the 
wood was found in the sand. Other photographs 
are shown which give an idea of the work that 
goes on behind the scenes on a large “‘dig,”’ an 
in the laboratory and study, after digging is 
ended. 

The importance which the State attaches 
to our antiquities is illustrated in the concluding 
section, where the preservation and recording, 
and excavation of ancient sites by such bodies 
as the Ministry of Works, the Ordnance Survey 
and the Royal Commission on Ancient Monv- 
ments are shown. 

Of such value is this work in the compile- 
tion of the records of the past, that it has been 
continued on a limited scale during the war, and 
sites on which landing grounds, camps and war 
factories are to be built are examined before- 
hand, and necessary excavations are carried out 
on sites of interest. 

Thus, even in war conditions, new material 
has been discovered both by aerial survey and 
by excavation, which will add to the body of 
information to be worked on by archeologists 
in the post-war period. If they can, further, 
gain the support of the public in a work which 
will enrich our knowledge of the couniry and 
its history, their researches will add to the 
interest which every man can gain from an 
understanding of hisenvironment and its history. 
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earch T was an wmovation for a gentleman to 
tween take up j) tnalism when over 100 years 
e and ago Char -s James Apperley, recently 
curate separated ‘rom his wife and alone in 
arefullimodgings in B -kfriars Road, London, began 
tion isi make the na .e of Nimrod famous by writing 


bn sport for * @ Old Sporting Magazine. So 


ds offfMreat was th immediate popularity of his 
y him-Mprticles, that t- 3 journal doubled its circulation 
ries tof/™vithin two ye S. 
lically Nimrod win his early 40s when he began 
 hap-flto write, andh ossessed a wealth of experience 
» local 
“anti Me AAADAE AMAAMAAMAMATIA 
: a INLAND 
) 
;, oe HESE  fted hedgerows, muffling woods 
id but And Je streams are not for me ; 
Sufled, eng: ed by waves of earth, 

x ren- l turn: \' eyes towards the sea. 
ion of Mile after ‘e the jostling fields, 
red a The tumb. i hills and valleys pour 
dl “atl Cascades of : oomy green, to hide 
wn of My herila. , the wave-wild shore. 
uTe OF E 
singlel™ The shingle scrunches underfoot, 
of the The sand ‘s firm beneath the tread, 
raphsq™ Patterned by print of dunlins’ feet ; 
< that The eager birds run on ahead, 
“andi runing the glistening weeds, and rising 
= In sudden, flickering flight, while far 
= Beyond the breakers, seagulls hover 
“me Wheve the spread nets of fishers are. 

ing 
rding The seagulls cry ; their crying echoes 
0dies In ears attuned to woodland song ; 
urvey™ The sea wind blows the balls of spindrift 
Lonu- Lighter than thistle-down along. 

“, There, the heart leaps to the horizon, 
ga I One with blown spume and leaping wave; 
| vs While here, entombed, the sea-born exile 
; en Turns in his leafy, living grave. 
efore- FREDA C. Bonn. 
d Ut FRAAAAAAAMAMAMMM 
terial Mon which to draw for material. He had ridden, 
y and@@hunted, raced, shot, fished and driven a mail 
dy of Mcoach since his boyhood. He had also been a 
gists considerable speculator in horse-flesh, pur- 
ther, @chasing in the raw and schooling and re-selling 
vhich @the horses at a profit. 


r and 
)» the 
m an 
story. 


FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES 
He was generally in financial difficulties, 
and the system which he adopted, and which 
tis reputation as a first-class horseman made 
possible, was to obtain a horse on credit and 
‘ell it before payment had to be made. He 
y could not always bring this off, and on one 
occasion he had to return a colt, as he could not 
raise the 200 guineas required to buy it. Nimrod 
attributed his success as a horse-dealer to the 
‘act that he never sold a horse as good without 
proving its capabilities, and he admitted to 
oily two mistakes in his whole career and to 
only once having a horse returned to him. 
Though he raced occasionally, he never regis- 
tered his colours, his racing being only subsidi- 
ary to his hors: -dealing; indeed it is said that 
he knew and cared little about the sport. 


_ At one «ne Nimrod hunted with three 
packs of hour is a week, keeping his hunters 
“ap Overt country and hacking or travel- 
~ by coach, nerally at night, from one meet 
82 another, -his way he had experience of 
Rg be des staghounds and_ harriers. 
Old ; when : ie special representative of the 
eI sg te wazine with an allowance of 
al ated yea. or the upkeep of five hunters 
a “apne .dertook several hunting tours, 


3 of these, together with his 
port, are now much prized by 
h books. What hard work 
led may be judged from the 
> season of 1824 his hunters 
les by road, besides going to 


other works , 
Collectors of 
these tours € 
fact that in 
travelled 58¢ 
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IMROD: SPORTSMAN 
AND SPECULATOR 


By MARGARET HUISH 


and from covert, and his hack 
travelled more than 3,000 miles. 

Though the renowned Mr. 
Meynell had retired from _ the 
mastership before Nimrod hunted 
with the Quorn, he tells how once 
when the hounds were drawing 
a gorse-cover, and he was follow- 
ing the old man, a fox shot across 
the road, hardly to be seen for gorse. 
Meynell immediately shouted: 
“Tallyho !” 

“Twas a hare, sir,’’ called out 
a farmer in front of the ex-Master. 

“Get out of my way, you 
fool,’ retorted the old sportsman; 
“do you think I don’t know a 
fox when I see one?” Urging his 
horse past the farmer’s, he dashed 
ahead crying: . ‘“‘Tallyho!”’ like 
a young man. 

Nimrod, to whom a horse was 
second only to man, rejoiced that 


through his writings he had lessened ~~ 


the sufferings of hunters by con- 
vincing many owners of the evil 
of turning them out to grass in the 
summer. True, this theory met 

with opposition, owners protesting 

that otherwise the animals would 

be deprived of allfreedom. Nimrod, 
however, pointed out that when 

out to grass hunters were tormented 

both by heat and flies and that 

their feet were injured by continual 
stamping. Further, at night their 

bodies were chilled, and it took a 

good part of the hunting season 

for them to get into good condition 

again. 


AHEAD OF HIS TIME 


In many of his views on 
agriculture Nimrod was ahead of 
his time. In 1841 he advocated 
saving liquid manure in tanks or 
wells; also the use of artificial 
manure and the ploughing-up of 
worn-out pastures to increase the 
production of wheat, then 61s. the 
quarter. ‘“‘Why should we send 
our gold abroad,’’ he wrote, ‘‘to 
purchase that which might be pro- 
duced at home? Why should not 
England, with its immense popu- 
lation, be allowed to grow all the 
grain it can?” 

Nimrod was highly compli- 
mented when asked by the editor 
of the Quarterly Review to contribute 
to its pages, and his articles pub- 
lished in it—The Chase, The Road 
and The Turf —were among his best 
work. The easy style of writing 
which came so naturally to him 
he attributed to his close study of the 
writings of Addison in the Spectator. 

In 1831 financial difficulties 
forced Nimrod to leave the country, and he chose 
Calais as his headquarters. Even when free from 
fear of arrest for debt, he found it more econom- 
ical to remain in France, visiting England 
occasionally to collect material for his work. 

In the winter of 1842 he met with a bad 
riding accident, his horse treading on him and 
inflicting internal injuries. He realised that his 
condition was serious, so he returned to Eng- 
land, preferring, as he described:it, ‘‘to die in 
his own country like a hare.’”’ He lingered for 
a few months, but died on May 19, 1843. 

Those who believe sportsmanship to be 
hereditary will be interested to know that 
Nimrod’s second son, William Wynne, who was 
in the Indian Army, was a famous shikari, 
with 300 tigers to his credit. William’s son was 
also a remarkably fine horseman, able to manage 
the most intractable of mounts. He bred and 
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hunted his own pack of harriers and approached 
his grandfather’s record by ‘hunting with 66 
packs of hounds. Nimrod’s youngest daughter, 
the wife of General Turnbull, Indian Army, was 
also a brilliant horsewoman. She inherited, too, 
her father’s peculiar charm as well as his literary 
tastes and easy style of writing. Further she 
was an accomplished modeller of horses and 
dogs, and one of her most successful statuettes 
was a portrait of the famous Arab, Volonel. This 
belonged to Lord Roberts. 

Nimrod’s Northern Tour can still be read 
with interest as an account of the sporting life 
of his period, and to this volume and Nimrod’s 
My Life and Times, first serialised in Fraser’s 
Magazine and more recently completed and 
considerably augmented and published in book 
form by Mr. Cuming, the writer acknowledges 
her indebtedness. 
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In view of the criticism aroused by the designs of the Govern- 
ment’s cottages for agricultural workers, we invited Mr. Jellicoe, 
who is Chairman of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
Housing Committee, to outline the general principles to be 
followed in the immense undertaking of providing low-cost houses 
after the war. He indicates broadly how much new developments 


and tradition alike will have to contribute to the perfecting of 


the post-war house, at once homely and economical, seemly and 
scientific. 


T is not possible in a short article to do more than indicate 
very broadly the influences that will affect the future of 
low-cost house design. Undoubtedly the most powerful 
are those which lie in our own past and which can properly 

be brought to light only by the enquiring mind interested in 
the why rather than the what. The proposed agricultural 
cottages must not be taken as the basis of future designs, for 
not only is the necessary research still in a stage of chrysalis, 
but the anxious conditions of labour and material under which 
the small contractor must build his one or two houses will force 
him, whenever possible, to rely upon known methods. At the 
moment the most insistent of all new ideas are those from 
America, and we must first put these into perspective by a 
proper understanding of the two countries. 


THE ENGLISH AND AMERICAN HOUSE 


The English house is normally built for winter. This 
fundamental fact, due to the dangerous winter climatic com- 
bination of cold and damp, predominates over every other 
consideration. Thus the traditional red brick not only looks 
warm, but quite literally absorbs the winter sun. In the plan 
itself emphasis is given to the position of fireplaces, which 
radiate heat and round which people gather. To obtain 
additional warmth, the houses are often joined together, and 
give rise to the huddle of the typical English village. Owing 
to our poor winter light no tall trees are placed close to the 
buildings themselves. 

The American house, on the other hand, is designed for a 
sticky summer, and is thereafter supercharged with heat for a 
winter colder than our own. The windows are spacious, and 
the veranda is a half-step into the garden. Often the buildings 
are white, to throw back the heat of the sun, 
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THE ENGLISH LOW-COST HOUSE 


G. A. JELLICOE 


“IN AN ELIZABETHAN ROOM THE LIGHT IS CAUGHT 
ENRICHED PLASTER CEILING AND DISTRIBUTED; THE WALIS 
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ARE PANELLED AND ABSORB LIGHT” 
In the Great Chamber, Chequers 








and the eaves are ample to cast cool shadows. 
In winter the whole interior is brought to a 
warm temperature that most Englishmen find 
uncomfortable. The source is not radiant, 
and the room arrangement continues as for 
summer use. The installation in a small private 
house may cost one-sixth of the total expendi- 
ture; in low-cost housing it is usually confined 
to a space-heater. The houses of the American 
village are spaced apart for free circulation of 
air, and trees are planted so close that at times 
their branches interlock with the veranda. 

If we compare the low-cost housing of the 


human standards are higher, but our mechanical 
standards are inferior. Thus we are particularly 
interested in the assembly of material and 
efficiency of installations, for the one may 
increase production and lower costs, and the 
other may raise standards of living; we are, 
for instance, behind the Americans in personal 
cleanliness. 

Perhaps the most obvious examples of 
mechanical efficiency are heating and plumbing. 
In America a factory-made plumbing stack 
arrives complete on the site, and all the fittings, 
such as w.cs., bath, basins, sink, etc., are fixed 


thus neither unsightly nor liable to frost. In 
England the plumbing extends from a tradition- 
ally placed and overworked fireplace, and there 
is often a 40-ft. run and half a dozen bends along 
the flow and return pipes from the fire to the 
hot tank, and another 15 ft. from the hot tank 
to the taps. It is probably not too much t 
say that if the fuel employed in the English 
home were used 100 per cent. scientifically, it 
could maintain the whole house at a constant 
comfortable temperature and supply constant 
hot water. This is but one of many things we 
have to learn from America. Whether we shall 





two countries, we may justly say that our direct to this. 





The stack is internal, and is_ slowly change from a winter to a summer design 


remains to be seen; the transitional period 
would be one difficult for architects. But now 
the architect merely wants full knowledge 0! 
foreign progress in order to establish his basis 
of design. His next considerations are those 
twin influences on esthetics: the appeal td 
reason, and the association of ideas. 


APPEAL TO REASON 

A letter appeared recently in Tie Lies 
deploring the emptiness of modern house desig”. 
This emptiness, which most of us feel, appears 
to be caused by too great a concentration upon 
certain functions and the overlooking of others 
more subtle, but of equal importance Let us 
take the example of light. The first p irpose ! 
a window is to be large enough to ad:it light, 
but this is only a beginning. Scienti s tell us 
that to give maximum efficiency and _iffusi0!, 
the window should extend to the ce ing, ald 
should be aided by reflecting surfe &s. ep 
periods in history I would choose to eck this 
statement and see if it has given ris to em” 
tional design would be the Tudoi ind the 


(Left) GEORGIAN WINDOWS EX‘ /ND 1! 
THE CEILING, WHITE REVE2.S ARE 
ADDITIONAL DISTRIBUTORS — THIS 
DIFFUSED LIGHT IS ONE ¢ | THE 
MOST BEAUTIFUL ASSETS < © THE 
; TRADITIONAL HOME 
Avenue House, Ampthil’ 
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WHY DOES THIS TREATMENT OF A FLAT ROOF ATTRACT WHEN SO MANY OTHERS 
A DESIGN BY C. R. AND H. W. CRICKMAY 


PRODUCE GENERAL DISLIKE ? 


Georgian, the first because it was the most 
inventive time of English domestic architec- 
ture, and the second because the findings of the 
previous periods became rationalised and 
standardised in an architecture of universal 
appeal. 

In a great Elizabethan room you can 
almost feel the mullions straining to reach the 
ceiling. The light is caught by an enriched 
plaster ceiling and thereafter distributed; the 
walls are panelled or tapestried and absorb light. 
The Georgian windows also extend to the ceiling, 
and white reveals, both internal and external, 
are often additional distributors; the source 
of light is generally divided, and direct shadows 
are still further reduced. We are all accustomed 
to the simple first-floor room in a Georgian 
London square or terrace, but how many have 
stopped to think that the diffusion of light is 
the most beautiful of all its assets? 





It would be easy to follow these explora- 
tions into light indefinitely, and when one 
realises that the senses of touch, sound and even 
smell, offer almost equal scope, it will be realised 
what a volume of matter can be accumulated 
with which to enrich a design. 

The sense of beauty in all things is based 
on this appeal to reason. The evidence on which 
the appeal can be made is both extensive and 
there for the finding. 


THE ASSOCIATION 


The most profoundly rooted of all associa- 
tions are those that lie around the home. The 
present controversy over the flat roof is an 
excellent example to analyse, for it is a matter 
neither of building science, nor zsthetics, but 
solely one of association of ideas. 


OF IDEAS 


Ever since houses were made in _ this 
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country the shape of the roof has 
suggested its function: to act as 
a kind of tea-cosy, and to break the 
wrath of the heavens. It is a shape 
positively engraved on the senses. 
The flat roof of the Mediterranean, 
America, and elsewhere where the 
houses are designed for protection 
against the sun, would superficially 
be as incongruous in England as a 
Panama in the Strand in mid-winter. 
In some way other than by deep 
projecting eaves it is necessary 
to give confidence, first that the 
roof is there at all, and secondly 
that it is doing its proper job. 
The only precedent seems to be the 
apparent rooflessness of castles, of 
Georgian houses, and other English 
buildings in which _ stability is 
suggested by sheer weight of walling 
material. 

At the best, association of ideas 
is a stabilising influence in a period 
of change; at the worst, it becomes 
sentimentalism and resists techno- 
logical progress. It has no place 
in pure esthetics. Yet it is a 
human factor that must be recog- 
nised, and whether it centres round 
chimney, porch and roof, or the 
abstract factors of time, stability, and 
all the rest of it, it creates an element 
in design we cannot wholly ignore 
and would not wish to if we could. 


THE ASSEMBLY OF IDEAS 


The architect now has before 
him all the data necessary for 
the assembly of his design. He is 

about to co-ordinate them into his final 
design, and before allowing his emotion at last 
to enfold his reason, he may well follow the 
ideals of the Royal Society of the eighteenth 
century, still further to comb the world for 
ideas, ‘‘in order to make England the glory of 
the western world.’’ He may find inspiration 
in the repetitive processes of the ancient Greeks, 
he may become absorbed in the standardisation 
of the Japanese house in relation to the works 
of art it contains, and he will certainly become 
interested in Holland, for here he will find 
possibly the only national architecture that is 
truly domestic and based upon the common 
man. With so much scientific data and so many 
historical precedents there is no need to lay 
down rules for a modern domestic architecture, 
for this country abounds in creative designers 
who can execute the work each to his own 
emotion, but all on the common basis of reason. 
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AN FOR HEAT CONSERVATION (by E. Mayorcas) in which the American pre-fabricated plumbing unit and one-pipe 
: be installed in a traditional English arrangement. (The plumbing stack would take the place of the 9-in. brick wall between 
living-room fireplace). (Right) AN AMERICAN PLAN. For a wholly pre-fabricated house of similar accommodation. Note 


the plumbing stack. between kitchen-and bathroom, and the absence of radiant fires 
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THE KING’S LODGE, ABBOTS LANGLEY 


(Above) 1—THE FRONT 


(Right) 2—THE SIDE DOOR AND THE 
TERRACE STEPS. The steps are propor- 


tioned as to riser and treads 





3.—FRONT DOOR AND DATED PARGETRY 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


THE HOME OF 
MR. A. F. DUFTON 


5 


The owner, a_ well-known physici:t, 
has applied original yet simple scic \- 
tific devices to the modernisation of th s 
medieval yeoman’s house associated wi ' 


Charles the First. 








HERE is a tradition that the old brick house in Hunton 

Bridge, now known as The King’s Lodge, was a hunting 

lodge of Charles I, to which the royal arms and the date 

1642 in the fine plasterwork of one of the rooms seem to 
give some colour. The house lies near the bridge over the River 
Gade, beside the village street which leads up towards Langleybury 
Park, with which, and the ancient royal park of King’s Langley, the 
traditional connection with the Stuart kings is shared. 

James I loved Hertfordshire, spending much of his time 
between Theobalds and Royston for the hunting—from Theobalds 
he had the run of Enfield Chase and the then much more 
extensive Hatfield park adjoining. In 1610 he set about providing 
another Chase for Henry Prince of Wales, with the medieval 
royal park of King’s Langley as its nucleus, to which he added 
the manor of Abbots Langley comprising Hunton Bridge, and 
Langleybury. On Prince Henry’s death the estate was transferred 
to Prince Charles, and the documents exist by which it was vested in 
trustees, among them Sir Francis Bacon, for the Prince’s use. However, 
sport did not much appeal to Charles who, on his accession, 
dispersed most of the estate. The Abbots Langley manor (called «.fter 
the abbots of St. Albans who had possessed it till the Dissolu ion) 
was granted to Francis Combe, from whom it passed to Thomas Gren- 
hill. It is perhaps significant that the date 1642 on the plaster: ork 
at The King’s Lodge, closely coincides with that of Greenhill’s d. 2th, 
May, 1641, when he gave the manor to Sidney College, Cambr ‘ge, 
and Trinity College, Oxford, who sublet the component propert: ©. 

It seems probable that this was the occasion for the ‘tle 
house by the bridge, originally a yeoman’s home, being r 
structed by its new owners, or its new tenant. The fact that it 
for a while, recently formed part of a royal demesne would 
justify to a loyal subject the decoration of its principal living- 
with a lavish display of the King’s arms. Till then it had be? 
timber-framed hall-house, and the frontage did not extend be 
the parlour. In 1642 a central chimney-stack was put wher° 
open hearth had been in the middle of the hall, which was ‘+ 
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subdivided with a floor; and another 
chimney-stack was added at the back (Fig. 
6) for the parlour fireplace (Fig. 5). When 
the house was faced with brick about 1800, 
this was done with considerable feeling 
for historic continuity : casements were re- 
newed, anc three original pargetry panels, 
one of whi. bears the date (Fig. 3), were 
preserved possibly to some extent repro- 
duced. I! pretty hoods to the doors dating 
from a cel). ry earlier were also preserved. 

That onsiderable other renovations 
were done about 1700 is shown by the 
wainscot i the dining-room (Fig. 8) and 
by the str ase. This ascends beside the 
main chi ey to the principal bedroom, 
above the dining-room, which had _ been 
formed by .e insertion of the floor in 1642. 
Bereath = ral coats of paint traces of the 
original p ‘ted decoration of the room were 
found, s ient for it to be reproduced 
(Fig. 7). studding had been blacked and, 
where m ng, counterfeited, to form a 
veometric pattern filled in with Jacobean 
architectui. J designs in red: a rudimentary 
arcade in .he overmantel space and pedi- 
ments ov ° the doors, derived from the 
carpentry { the period. 

al as well as decorative purpose 

in the use of internal colour is suggested by 
another | a i aia 4.—THE CEILING OF THE LIVING-ROOM WITH CHARLES I’s ARMS 
being found and reproduced, in the kitchen 
(Fig 9). Its significance will be apparent IN- PLASTER 


from Mr. :Jufton’s own description : ; si me — . ‘ i i i ie il 
be : : o prevent damage room-handles—or, perhaps, ; — 
_ , On examining the kitchen I was surprised to in rsinae days, nae halbends and other onaaae. ae pose er ee eee ee 
find that the ceiling was originally painted black ‘The black is edged with a decorative border of a nee ; 
and embellished with red. This colouring has now  yeq and is carried into the corners of the room; it The interest of The King’s Lodge consists 
been restored, and it is quite clear that the room jg of pin-cushion shape, the colour of the walls being very largely in the application of modern 
was des ned with a black ceiling, which, in this taren up on to the ceiling in flanches to give a scientific thought to ite. modernization. Its 
case, is very much pleasanter than a white one. aulted effect, which makes the room appear to owner is a physicist, one of the experts of 
The kitchen measures 17 ft: by 12 -ft:, and the be of greater height than it actually is. IS a phy , ; xperts 
ceiling is so low (6 ft. 8 ins.) that when white it the Building Research Station at Garston, 
was far too conspicuous. Now that it is black again The ceiling of the bedroom adjoining and has introduced into his home a number 
it is hardly noticed, and the meaning is apparent that already referred to, which is similarly of devices not commonly met with but easily 


of certain ceiling deccrations before the doors : they i 
are provided oh the attention of anyone enter- Open to the collar beam 12 ft. above, has been applicable to any house. 


ing the room to the existence of the ceiling and so painted blue in order, on the contrary, to This is especially the case in connection 
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EMINEE DE NANCY APPLIED TO THE PARLOUR 6.—A NOBLE CHIMNEY 
RTH. The arms above, dated 1642, are Charles I’s Added at the back of the parlour fire in 1642 
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with heating. He has 
already described in 
CounTRY LIFE the 
application to the open 
hearth in the parlour of 
the principle of the 
cheminée de Nancy. The 
drawbacks to an open 
hearth are familiar : 
large consumption of 
fuel, little radiant heat, 
and tendency to smoke. 
The object was to heat 
this room as effectively 
as the kitchen. The 
method adopted was to 
set a stool-grate, with 
refractory back and 
cheeks, in the fireplace, 
which was narrowed by 
filling in the angles as 
shown. The chimney 
was sealed at the back 
of the beam. Over the 
fireplace was set a free- 
standing, upwardly 
tapering metal trumpet 
like the frustum of a 
pyramid, with a throat 
through the sealing of 15 
sq.ins. This dimension was calculated for this 
particular fire, and has proved very satisfac- 
tory. Other readers who have tried tell me 
they have enlarged the throat to 20sq. ins. and 
that the result has answered equally well. The 
fire-opening here is kept as low as is con- 
sistent with satisfactory sight of the fire, 
while reducing to a minimum the air entering 
the pyramid above the fire. The effect is 
that the metal surfaces are heated to act as 
a radiator, while the warmed air is not 
allowed to escape up the chimney. Mr. 
Dufton has found that the device not only 
provides a more equable heat but probably 
delivers three times as much useful heat from 


8.—THE DINING-ROOM FIREPLACE. 


oe 7° 


increased 5° by the “ radiator 
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7.—17th-CENTURY DECORATION IN RED AND BLACK 


the fuel as the fire which it replaced. Fire- 
clay balls, seen in the illustration, also serve 
to reduce the amount of fuel consumed; 
besides supplementing the heat, balls also 
‘cause cinders to be consumed almost 
entirely’’—in the words oi that remarkable 
experimental physicist, Count Rumford, in 
1802. 

One of the principles of the cheminée de 
Nancy, the provision of an additional heating 
surface, has been applied to the ordinary 
stove in the dining-room (or refectory, 
Fig. 8). It is a war-time economy measure, 
installed in 1940, when the readiest means 
had to be adopted. An oil drum was set 





stove’s heat is 
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9—A SPOTLESS KITCHEN. 
found to increase the room’s apparent height, actually 6 ft. & -2s. 





behind the stove, the 
flue of which is cop. 
nected with it en route 
to the chimney, so that 
the heat from the stove 
has to pass through the 
drum. The temperature 
of the room is raised 
5° for the same con. 
sumption of fuel bv this 
means. An _ ingenious 
system of hot - water 
supply has also been 
devised, with a small 
boiler consuming no 
more than % Ib. o° fuel 
per hour. The bo ‘er is 
coupled to an insu ated 
cylinder alongside _iold- 
ing 70 gallons, which 
feeds a 20-gallon insu- 
lated tank in the »ath- 
room on the mezz :nine 
floor, giving a ‘otal 
hot-water storage >f 90 
gallons. The returr pipe 
from the tank enters 
the cylinder a few inches 
below the top. A special 
return pipe to the boiler 
by-passes the lower 60 gallons of the cylinder, 
a butterfly throttle-valve in the normal 
return pipe serving, at will, to isolate this 
60 gallons from the circulation, so that, on 
starting from cold, only 30 gallons of water 
need to be heated up if immediately required. 
If the valve is closed when the cylinder is 
full of hot water, exceptionally hot water 
can be obtained without increasing the rate 
at which fuel is burned. 

Another thoughtful little arrangement 
in the scullery is an unobtrusive plate-rack 
over the sink (Fig. 13). It is where 
it is wanted; it is out of the way; and, 
although it passes right across the window, 








The original black ceilir. is 
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INSULATION 


no apprecie!ie amount of light is obscured. 

A difterent physical problem has been 
met in the garden store-room (Fig. 10), 
where the need was to provide an equable 
frost-proof atmosphere for storing apples. 
A corrugated iron roof has been insulated 
by a layer of hay supported on wire netting 
and newspapers. Apples have been stored 
(during the recent hard winters) up till 
the middie of July, so that home-grown 
apples have been available all the year 
round. 

A novel and attractive type of retaining 
wall is employed in the garden (Fig. 11). A 
principal difficulty with retaining walls is 
drainage of the soil above. After exception- 
ally heavy rain, or hard frost, the weight or 
expansion of the water is apt to bring down 
a length of the wall unless it is massively 
constructed at a pronounced batter. This 
cellular brickwork is anything but massive, 
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WITH HAY SUPPORTED ON NEWSPAPER AND WIRE 


WALL OF HONEYCOMB BRICKWORK 


yet it holds up the soil above perfectly, 
permits free drainage, and is well suited to 
the establishment of those wall plants that 
are one of the delights of a retaining wall. 
Incidentally the irises above it obviously 
enjoy their dry, warm situation. 


Cellular brickwork is also used for other 
small retaining walls about the garden—for 
instance for the levelled lawn in front of the 
house (Fig. 1). At the side, where the east 
door of the house opens, a segmental flight 
of steps ascends to a low terrace (Fig. 2). 
These are designed with the visually correct 
proportioning of tread to riser—the treads 
broadening out where the rise is less and vice 
versa. Against the house, where it is steep, 
the tread is shallow; in the foreground it is 
broad and the ascent gradual. The visual 
effect of this nice geometrical calculation is 
to give a robust sense of movement to the 
subtly varying curves. 
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NETTING. (Right) 11—RETAINING 


In 1801 a Swiss scientist, in a letter to 
the Geneva journal Bibliothéque Britannique, 
described a visit to The Elysium, a house in 
Brompton Row belonging to Count Rumford, 
in a passage that is not inapplicable to The 
King’s Lodge : 

The agreeable and useful have been combined 

in this abode with much ingenuity and success. 
You divine at once that everything that concerns 
the use of fuel, whether for the kitchen or for warmth, 
has been carried to the highest degree of economy 
and perfection. 
In, these days of smaller houses and the need 
for making the most of our resources, Mr. 
Dufton’s improvements to this charming old 
home are as interesting in themselves as for 
demonstrating that the benefits of science 
are by no means necessarily to be enjoyed 
only in modern houses—indeed, perhaps 
less rather than more so. 


CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 
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THE NEED FOR NATURAL UNITS 


By THE EARL OF PORTSMOUTH 


HE first sin of most planners is to 

postulate a benevolent, well-fed, well- 

sterilised, well-washed future of totali- 

tarian slavery. Although ‘‘democracy”’ 
is on their lips, their bowels yearn for the 
bureaucrat and the inspector. 

It is an understandable revolt against a 
century of buccaneering individualism, but it 
may well prove a leap from frying-pan into fire, 
since inevitably it must destroy the dignity 
and status of man, and man’s natural unit— 
the family. They would divide him into a 
consumer at one moment, an economic unit or 
slave worker at another, flat-dweller at the 
third, a subject for State therapy at the fourth, 
uplift and State leisure at the fifth, and so 
ad infinitum. But until we evolve a global 
queen bee who will lay the nuclei of human 
protoplasm in the chromium-plated brood 
frames of the world, such a system is doomed 
to the fate of its first remembered attempt in 
Babel. 

All economy and planning must be unsound 
which does not attempt to bring wholeness to 
the individual, to the family, to the village, 


and the locality. It may be that our great 
wens, as such, are beyond hope, but their 
planning is in any case outside the scope of 
this article. In an ancient, over-crowded coun- 
try like ours, it would be impossible to lay 
down plans of any universal application. What 
can be done is to consider the principles upon 
which any attempt to re-build and reorganise 
should be based. 


LEARNING FROM THE MIDDLE 
AGES 


There are many millions of acres where the 
hand of the spoiler shows little, although the 
hand of neglect shows almost everywhere. To 
save these acres so that the people who inhabit 
them can grow into communities with the richest 
and fullest life is our problem. For instance, 
could the Highland Water-power Scheme be 
considered as an example of good planning in 
the light of this principle? I believe that the 
approach should be ecological. If one excepts 
the necessities of defence, medizval civilisa- 
tion, which was less planned than of natural 
growth, was based upon ecological resources. 


Although by no means as self-suffic 
village manor and township as was supp 
preserved rules which we would do well t: 

It used the natural resources of I 
wind and water; it used the natural r 
of building in the local soil and forest: 
to nearly every man, bondman or f 
chance to feed, and sometimes to clot 
family. It was united by a religion whic 
use of the natural occasions in daily 
bring people together for functional fe 
In their own trade, men were unitec 


functional guild, which saw to it tha: 


was neither cut-throat competition and 
lation on the one hand, nor failure of re 
bility and shoddy workmanship on the 
With few exceptions the cities were of + 
which the countryside could support, 

many ways democracy was more real ‘ 
our day of the vote and the three-shift : 
Men did not lose sight and knowledge 
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“THE VILLAGE CAN OFFER A FULL AND DESIRABLE LIFE ONCE FULL USE IS 


MADE OF ITS LOCAL RESOURCES.” 


(Finchingfield, Essex) 


HEALTH OR WEALTH? 


Have sewage and motor cars, assembl\ 
lines and limited liability cozapanies 
altered these principles because life de- 
manded it, or merely because it was the 
most convenient way of making money, 
irrespective of physical or spiritual health? 
Twenty years ago we may in our pride 
have thought that our present system was 
the only foundation for the good life in 
bigger and better versions of it. Now we 
are more uncertain. It is no _ longer 
necessary for men to congregate about the 
sources of power, either fuel power or the 
power of big business. Power is now at 
everybody’s door, if he will but use it. 
It can come from water, wood, or saw-dust, 
even from sunlight, or it can be universall\ 
distributed from oil well, or coal mine, vii 
the generator. 

The inventor has opened up for us a 
new world of materials from an almost 
infinite variety of sources. The machine, 
for all but a few heavy industries, can no\ 
be brought to help the craftsman’s skill, 
instead of destroying it. It is true that 
existing vested interests have done much 
either to obscure scientific invention in 
their own interests, or to divert the 
inventor’s skill to the same purpose. Yet 
granted that these things can be done, 
surely we should try to direct invention to 
benefit the craftsman and the independent 
master man. 


THE VILLAGE THE BASIC UNIT 


There is only one limiting factor : the 
soil’s capacity to feed the people. This 
brings us back to medieval economy. Since 
fresh food is a main basis of health, thet 
one of the first principles should be to take 
the people to the food, and not the food to 
the people. At present our agriculture 
tends more and more to bea part u irelated 
to the whole, whereas farm, garcen, and 
orchard should be the background . fall the 
other life in village and market tovn. The 
country should not be treated as « special: 
ised factory for feeding distant « ties, 
merely as a playground for the @ cities 
drawing their food from other hem pheres 
The village can offer a full and sirable 
life once full use is made of loca! 
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resources. There is no reason hy '§ 
population should not be doublec :rebled 
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system of education and other 
State services as the postulate for size and 
plan. There is no longer need to bring the 
village to the teacher ; as with power, the 
teacher ca: come to the village. And so 
with medicive, and even entertainment. What 
does matter is that the community should have 
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an essentia! unity, and that for the most part, 
things gro’ 2, mined, quarried or cut in its 
own area s| ould be there processed, since that 
provides | h unity and diversity. It also 
provides th ,ossibilities of far more self govern- 
ment than. OW; because in a system where 
men are ©...cient unto their neighbours, the 
sense of th * responsibility, their dignity, and 
status is ¢ .ive and not abstract. An even 
creater de. e¢ Of self-sufficiency should exist 
between t! market town and its district with 
its larger, it still small, means of industry 
and excha &. 

Co-op. .tion for self-government and for 
livelihood best achieved in a natural and 
ecological zion. Thus the course of a river 
valley fr¢ upland watershed either to its 
junction ¥ 4 a larger stream, or even to the 

















HAY: often been asked, quite seriously, 

how |.rc one ought to shoot in front of high 

pheas ats or crossing partridges. Of course, 

it is iupossible tosay. Many factors enter 
into the calculation—that is, if you have time to 
calculate. Are the birds coming down wind, 
or against it? How far are they from the 
gun? Andso on, One thing, however, is pretty 
certain and that is that the gun who takes a 
pot-shot just one or three, or six yards in front 
of the bird, will miss that bird, and the shot 
will not be in front of it at all. I myself am not 
by any means one of the star shots, although 
I occasionally shoot quite well, but I have shot 
all my life and have seen some well-known 
performers at work. I have watched them 
carefully and have tried to make out just why 
they make really tall pheasants and really 
fast-driven partridges and grouse seem so easy. 
I came to certain conclusions, and as far as I 
could I tried to adopt or copy their apparent 
methods. Meeting with some success, I decided 
to ask one or two of these experts whether my 
observations were correct, and whether they 
could give me any valuable advice. I will now 
set down what two of them told me. 



















































THE WHOLE SECRET 


_ They are both old friends of mine, but both 
stipulated that I was not to give their names, 
so I will call them A and B. I have A’s letter 
before me as I write, but B’s advice was by 
word of mouth. Here is what A says: “There 
is a lot of nonsense talked about ‘a straight 
eye. I don’t believe there is such a thing. One 
hears that so-and-so plays racquets or billiards 
or cricket so well that he is sure to be a good 
shot. Rubbish! I know many good racquets 
and tennis players, cricketers and so on who 
cant shoot for toffee. I believe that any man 
of good physique with normal eyesight and good 
health car be a good shot. The whole secret, 
im my © \nion, is the co-ordination of hand, 
eye ar muscles. Once you realise the pace 
and (st oce (and that only comes with 
Pract 2 rest is just touching the trigger 
at th second. 

think that the earlier in life you 
‘tter. Any son of mine would begin 
c-barrelled gun, as with this they 
the easiest angle to take their one 
tu watch a good shot, you will 

that he kills most of his birds at 

easiest angle. This, of course, 
‘gle birds and not to a covey, or 
oming together. Good eyesight 
ad good hearing a great help. 
most important. I always try 
% for driven birds to stand with 
itly apart, neither in front of the 
¢ bird is to your right, put your 
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sea, is a natural unit; districts or regions may 
be decreed by certain general soil formations, 
and should be considered in relation to histori- 
cal background, and homogeneity of human 
types when they exist. 


PLANNING’S NATURAL BASIS 


The mission of the planner should be, as 
far as possible, to see that the population of a 
given village and its environs, or river valley 
and larger unit, should feed itself. He should 
make an ecological survey of the resources of 
a district, not only for the potential productivity 
of the land, but the use of its mineral resources 
and water-power, and means of converting its 
urban wastes to re-fertilise the land. The 
possibility of building new local industries 
should always be taken into account in view 
of the tremendous advance in synthetic ma- 
terials. 

The greatest danger which we have to face 
is not only urbanising the village, but urbanising 
the life of the district by the introduction of 
large new enterprises which will make in their 
turn new wens, and more unwholesome 


IS THERE A RECIPE FOR GOOD SHOOTING? 


By C. H. KENNARD 


left foot forward, if tc your left put the right 
forward. Try it in a room at a mark on the 
wall. You will find that if you do not do this 
your gun will swing low, with the obvious 
result. I find that this apparently simple tip 
is unknown to seven out of ten shooters. I 
always shoot with guns which are straight- 
stocked, 7.e., neither cast on nor off, and have 
never listened to the voice of the tempting 
gun-maker. 

“Tf by the above bits of advice I can help 
anyone to kill birds cleanly and well, instead 
of being that dreadful thing, ‘a slow wounding- 
shot,’ I shall not have wasted this nice pre-war 
notepaper.” 

Well, that-is A’s advice. I have shot with 
him scores of times and, good though he is at 
high pheasants, I would as soon see him shoot 
driven partridges as anyone I know. He never 
seems in a hurry, and although he is a big man, 
he is amazingly quick and kills them very 
cleanly. 


IMPORTANCE OF FOOTWORK 


When I tackled B on the subject of good 
shooting and how to do it, he promptly said : 
“Feet. Faulty footwork means bad shooting. 
Stand easily; don’t plant yourself like a rock. 
If your feet are nicely placed, your body, arms 
and gun can swing with the bird. If you are 
on rough ground pick the smoothest and 
firmest place. Kick away stones or bumpy 
bits, shoot as quickly as you can, and keep 
your gun moving.” 

B said too that most good shots are 
pretty strong men, to whom the weight of a 
12-bore gun is a mere nothing. Of course, he 
laughed at the idea of shooting so many feet 
or yards in front of driven birds, saying that 
one’s brain automatically tells one to “lead” 
the bird as one swings. He agreed that there 
are ‘‘natural’”’ good shots, who, although they 
are not able to get much shooting, will kill 
neat “‘rights and lefts’”’ pretty often. But, of 
course, the more practice a man gets, the better 
he should be. 

That was the gist of B’s views, and he is a 
beautiful shot. I watched him shooting driven 
partridges coming over high beech belts in a 
gale of wind at the International Field Trials 
just before war broke out. It all looked so 
simple, and, as I won the trials and had the 
immense pleasure of seeing him shoot, I had 
a red-letter day. 

There is one personal experience I should 
like to add, which may interest shooters. Some 
years ago I had a very serious illness, from which 
I apparently made a complete recovery, after 
many months in bed. I was asked to a good 
day’s partridge driving and duly took my stand 
with my loader. The birds appeared, lots 
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(i.e. unwhole) life. Mass enterprise in future 
will rarely be necessary and should take place 
as far as possible in areas already spoiled by 
man and unbalanced by industry or exchange. 

It may be said that this form of decentral- 
isation which I have urged is too dear. It will 
cost too much in paper money, or so-called 
standards of life. It may mean more craftsmen, 
and take more labourers’ time. But modern 
costs are made up mostly by payments to 
parasitic bodies : 1.e. a host of clerks, inspectors, 
bankers, transporters, processors, and checkers of 
dishonesty. Another host lives by the vigorous 
but exiguous representation of half-truths. This 
is necessary presumably to make people ‘“‘sales 
conscious”’ of mass-produced goods, the qualities 
of which they cannot judge. Nearly all this, 
which leads to bureaucracy, would be elimin- 
ated in the homely local dealings between 
production and consumption. Men whose 
status and self-respect have been made shadowy 
in the world of totalitarian progress will regain 
the power to speak for themselves, and act as 
men responsible to their neighbours and for 
their neighbourhood. 





of them, and I could scarcely hit a feather. 
The bag was about a hundred brace, and I 
don’t think I contributed more than three 
birds. 


Horrified, I rushed off to my oculist (I 
shoot in glasses) and he said that my glasses 
were all right. In despair I went to a well- 
known shooting school and their expert (and 
he was an expert) said that my left eye had 
become my “master eye’ and that I was 
shooting to the left of everything. He proved 
this by “blacking out” the left lens of my 
glasses, and I promptly broke eighteen out of 
twenty clay pigeons off the tower. For a short 
time I handicapped my left eye by putting a piece 
of stamp paper over a small portion of the left 
lens. But as I became really strong and well, 
I left this off and have not had to use it again. 
An interesting detail emerged, however. I 
found that without the stamp paper I killed 
some very long shots at birds crossing from right 
to left. In other words, I was shooting more 
to the left than I intended, and would have 
missed them with normal sight. 


But to return to our two experts, A and 
B. What they say bears out my own obser- 
vation and experience, but I will add one more 
piece of advice given me by the late Admiral 
Victor Montague (a very fine shot) when I was a 
boy. ‘‘When you put your gun up,” hesaid, “‘let 
it off. Don’t aim and poke. You may miss, but 
if you poke you are sure to.’’ Not much of a 
“‘recipe’’ to be found in all this, I fear, but it 
should help. 


FIVE DON’TS 


In view of what A and B say, and of my 
own experience and observations, it seems 
difficult to lay down any hard and fast rules 
for good shooting or to give a definite recipe. 
Perhaps it would be easier to give some don'ts, 
such as: 


Don’t plant yourself like a rock. 

Don’t shut an eye and draw a bead on the 
bird (some would-be shooters tell me 
that they shut the left eye). I can assure 
them that it is wrong and that very 
likely they don’t. 

Don’t dwell and poke. 

Don’t be a slow wounding shot. 


Don’t be satisfied unless you kill cleanly and 
quickly. 

It will be noticed that nearly all the above 
applies to driven birds, which are, of course, 
more difficult than those walked-up. With 
regard to these latter I would only say: Don’t 
shoot until they are a fair distance from you, 
and if you miss them let it be above and not 
below. 
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SPRING YEARNINGS 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


HERE is a thought which must come 

to everyone now and then and can 

be expressed in the two words “‘if 

only.’’ The spring is here, there is a 
pleasant humming in the air and that not of 
aeroplanes, everything is peaceful and quiet, 
and then comes the thought how perfect it 
would all be if only but for the unceasing 
anxiety of war. Of course we ought not to 
forget it and of course also we cannot. It is 
warranted to awake us if we ever drop off for 
a minute into as much as a mere drowsiness of 
oblivion. This difference between what is and 
what might be seems to me at least far the 
more poignant on a day of sunshine, and so it 
has been particularly torturing in March days 
which so strangely belied their reputation, 
being so very unlike lions and so very like the 
most engaging possible lambs. I have been 
remembering certain things I used to do and 
certain places I went to in March, when the sun 
was by no means always shining and one often 
wrestled against an east wind with blue and 
icy fingers. Even so it was delightful, and 
what would it have been now, if only 

* * * 





These regretful dreams—may I be forgiven 
for them—dwelt chiefly on one corner of Kent 
where to-day they are more impossible of 
realisation than almost anywhere else. It was, 
if I remember aright, in about the middle of 
March that I used to go with an ever kind friend 
on his annual party to that beloved East Kent. 
Most of us had probably not been away on 
any such jaunt since before Christmas, even 
since the autumn, and so it seemed in some sort 
the opening of the golfing year. It was all 
heavenly from the moment of starting from 
London; the ascending of the Ramsgate cliffs 
in a mysterious lift, the first hot salt-water 
bath before dressing, the first dinner with mild 
match-making against the morrow, the drive 
next morning past the little St. Augustine’s 
course, through the toll-gate and so into 
Sandwich. The first day was always at St. 
George’s; there was to be one at Prince’s and 
one at Deal too, but St. George’s was above all 
others the shrine of our pilgrimage. Whatever 
happened, whether we played well or ill, whether 
it rained or blew or both, it was almost infinitely 
enjoyable, but what would it have been in 
these lamb-like days? There might have been 
an early fog over the sea with much hooting 
of steamers, but we should have confidence 
that the sun would come bursting through, 
and so it would. 

We could have sat out in the garden 
after lunch to drink our coffee and long-since 
vanished kummel; we could have lain down 
and basked on the teeing ground if the 
people in front had been a little dilatory and 
we could have almost loved them for it. The 
larks always sang, but how much louder and 
more piercing sweet would they have sung in 
the sunshine. A hard single in the morning 
or a three-ball match if we were an odd number, 
and a foursome or a four-ball match after 
lunch. And so home perhaps—for why should 
I not let my imagination run riot ?—to muffins 
for tea. Even if we could do it now it would 
be utterly spoilt by “if only,’’ but once upon 
a time it would have been Elysium on earth. 
There were never four better days in the year, 
and I feel as if I were being almost intolerably 
pathetic about them. Perhaps it is a judgment 
on me that even as I write there has come a 
wailing “‘Alert.’’ It was very soon followed by 
the soothing notes of “All Clear’’; but still it 
rubbed in its lesson, if indeed any rubbing in 
Was necessary. 

* * * 

That party always passed with all too 
horrid a quickness and ended all too soon, but 
the saying ‘‘Good-bye”’ to that corner of Kent 
was a little less hard to bear because one would 
soon be there again. Not so very long after it 
would come the reunion of the Halford-Hewitt 
Cup at Deal. Whether one went as a player or, 
as I have more lately done, as an onlooker, 
that was a great and unique occasion. How 





much better would it have been even than it 
was, if we could always have had those sunny 
March days! We did have them sometimes, 
and I can recall being positively hot during all 
that long and inevitable wait on the second tee; 
but I am bound to add that my memories are 
rather of perishing winds and hideously early 
starts on icy mornings. Did not Group Captain 
John Morrison (I hope I have his rank right) 
once play his second shot to the second hole 
and then, looking at his watch, exclaim: 
“Not bad for 8.5 a.m.,’’ or the hour may have 
been even earlier. I recall one particularly cold 
vear when I discovered a wonderful little cavern 
in the sand hills just behind the new Sandy Par- 
lour green, wherein one person could sit wholly 
snug and sheltered from the blast. It is a good 
and interesting hole to watch and there was a 
constant stream of players in different coloured 
ties to play it; but still it was my duty to go 
farther afield, and in these sunny days what 
prodigies of walking and watching could I not 


have performed ? 
* * * 


That is one of the tournaments that must 
begin again after the war, but will there ever 
be such gigantic fields again? I cannot help 
having a horrid doubt whether in the brave 
new world we are promised so many schools 
will be able to place 10 men in the field. It 
would be possible of course to reduce the sides, 
but it would be a sad necessity and something 
at least of the fun would be gone, for it was the 
team element that made the competition the 
huge success that it was, and the smaller the 
numbers the less of that element there must be. 
Changes there will inevitably be. It is even 
conceivable, though I hope not, that some of 
the perennial victors will have become rather 
too Old Carthusians. Alas! there are some 
sights that can never gladden our eyes again— 
Dale Bourn racing to the hill top in front of 
the third green to see his miraculous ‘‘scuffle”’ 
from the valley lie dead and so save his side 
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on the twenty-first: Rex Hartley fighting for 
Westminster, John Lyon for Uppingham 
George Hannay for Eton. F 
* * * 

The University match too would be comin 

on “if only,’’ and I like to think of it in the 
same enchanted region where I played in it 
myself, so that I always regard Sandwich as 
its home. And then after that might come a 
Society tour, whether to Lancashire and 
Cheshire or to Scotland. On one of those 
magically sunny days I fancied that I had toiled 
to the top of Gullane Hill. It was the more 
agreeable because the last time I saw that 
noble view I was almost colder than ever I 
was in my life and was not warmed ey n by 
the spectacle of my venerable friend Lord 
Wardington, well wrapped up and doing as jt 
now seems in recollection, nothing but ‘trees. 
At any rate he and his partner did star‘ with 
two of them straight after a night journe » and 
a chilly drive from Edinburgh. How . ivine 
would Muirfield be, too, if I were allow d, as 
last time, to play one round with Cyril ‘olley 
as my partner to haul me to surprising v.ctory, 
I should like one more match there, 21d at 


Luffness and Prestwick and Hoylak« and 
Formby and St. Anne’s, and I shoul: like 
them in weather when, as Jim Sherlock 


feelingly remarks, ‘“‘one can feel the s 
one’s back.”’ 

There is nothing quite so good for 
a fine spring day. A fine autumn day scineone 
may suggest, and I agree with him, sav« that 
one can never quite forget that the wiuter is 
coming, whereas in spring an apparently cidless 
vista of summer stretches away before one. 
Moreover the golfer comes fresher to his game 
in spring; the very turf has a new-born quality 
such as it has when it first emerges from under 
a soft covering of snow. All I have done 
so far to realise these yearnings is to go out 
into a field with an iron and _ experiment 
with a new stance which produced admirable 
results but also ricked something in my back. 
However, it was worth it, for I had for a little 
while the real spring feeling and Sandwich 
seemed near and the war far off. I hope March 
has brought some such blissful and fleeting 
instant to other golfers. 
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HERBS FOR SALADS AND 
FLAVOURING 


By G. C. 


OT for close on a century at least 
have all those plants grouped under 
the wide-embracing term of herbs 
been so popular in gardens as they 

are to-day. The war has brought about a 
revival of interest in their cultivation and many 
gardeners hitherto unacquainted with them are 
beginning to discover for the first time the 
virtues of many of those old-fashioned plants 
much esteemed by our older generation for 
salad and culinary purposes, as well as for their 
medicinal value. It is no exaggeration to say 
that a collection of culinary herbs is one of the 
most useful things a garden can contain, and 
it is a good plan, if there is space available, to 
set aside a small border or even a small plot for 
herbs. If properly planted and arranged this 
can be quite ornamental as well as useful. 

A border facing west is perhaps the ideal 
situation for the majority of them, at least in 
the south, but that is not to say they will not 
thrive in other places. Generally speaking, they 
are fairly accommodating in their ways, and 
they are well suited by ordinary garden soil 
which has been well dug and manured if it is 
on the poor side, prior to the planting. They 
benefit too in the late autumn by a mulch of 
rotted manure, which not only provides 
additional nourishment but affords a manner of 
protection to the roots in a severe winter. 

Among the most useful culinary herbs are 
the mints and marjoram, thyme and sage, the 
basils and balms, winter savoury and chervil. 
To these can be added chives and the Welsh 


TAYLOR 


onion, now becoming so popular, as well as 
fennel, angelica, costmary and tarragon, s0 
admirable for flavouring salads. 

Little need be said about mint except to 
mention that there are other varieties besides 
the common species that are worth having i! 
they can be obtained. It is one of those herbs 
best propagated by division of the roots in early 
spring or by the insertion of cuttings with roots 
attached in the later spring or early summer. 
In dry weather it appreciates a good soaking 
occasionally, and when gathering it is wise 
policy only to pick off the tops of the stems 
and so encourage the production of shoots 
below. 

Marjoram, which is a delicious flavouring 
for soups, a spray or two being sufficient for 
the purpose because of its potency, is best 
treated as an annual, although it is true 
perennial and will frequently survive the vinter 
in favoured places. In mild weather, sich @s 


we have recently experienced, seed may b: sow! 
in frames in March, and the seedlings 1 [ be 
done 


placed out this month. Or sowing can | 
under cloches, the aim being to hav well 


developed plants that will produce their - ‘trac: 
tive hop-like heads of flower in the ai umm. 
cumn 


Some gardeners lift a few plants in the @ - 
and pot them up, and the plan is a go: | one 
in order to maintain a supply of the he) 14 
fresh green state. 


Chervil, which suffers from neglect b_ most 
gardeners and cooks in this country, is < pod 
a 


most useful herb for flavouring sour 
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SWEET Cl. SLY, THE LEAVES OF WHICH 
MAY BE E- TEN RAW IN SALADS. THE 
ROC .S ARE ALSO EDIBLE 


‘hould be grown more than it is. 
a supply plants should be raised 
sown at intervals during spring, 
summer and autumn, the first sowing being 
made about the middle of February. As the 
seed quickly loses its germinating power it is 
best sown as soon as ripe, and, when once 
established, a crop generally survives by self- 
sown seedlings, which remain green throughout 
the winter and are useful for cutting for salads. 
It is not advisable to let many plants run to 
flower as the stopping of the plants encourages 
the production of crisp leaves. 

The virtues of chives as a substitute for 
onion need no recommendation, and, as an 
edging plant to vegetable rows, chives are first 
rate. Grown for culinary purposes they should 
not be allowed to flower, and the grass should 
be kept well picked to assist the development 
of the tender young growths, which are excellent 
for use in saladings, giving just the required 
touch of onion flavouring without any of the 


salads and 
To maintai 
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MARJORAM. THIS 

VALUABLE HERB IS 

EASILY RAISED FROM 
SEED SOWN NOW 


TARRAGO 
GOOD iid 
FOR 


A VERY 
NARY HERB 
VOURING 
ADS 


SAGE, ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR 


HERBS FOR FLAVOURING; BEST 
PROPAGATED FROM CUTTINGS 


latter’s disadvantages. Propagation is easy 
from seeds sown in spring, or the stock may be 
increased by dividing the clumps at this time 
and re-planting. 

Along with chives, the Welsh onion, which 
has also been christened the ever-ready onion 
on account of its prolificacy, should also have 
a place. Perennial in habit and reliably bone 
hardy, the Welsh onion, which, despite its name, 
is native of Siberia, provides abundant material 
for onion-flavouring all through the winter, 
and ample stock can be ensured either by sowing 
seed in March or early in April or by the division 
of established clumps. 

Summer and winter savoury both have 
claims to recognition. The former, an aromatic 
herb useful for flavouring and seasoning, is best 
sown outdoors this month in rather shallow 
drills, the seedlings being thinned out later when 
large enough for handling to about 6 ins. apart. 
Winter savoury, on the other hand, which makes 
quite an attractive miniature shrub for the rock 
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garden, is hardy and evergreen, and by 
inserting cuttings or dividing the clumps 
in the spring it is easy to increase the 
stock. 

Both sage and thyme find a place in 
most gardens. The former is easy to grow 
and propagate, but many gardeners make 
the mistake of having the plants too long 
in the one place. Old specimens have an 
unfortunate habit .of dying off during the 
winter, and it is a good plan, in order to 
maintain a stock, to raise a fresh batch of 
plants every second year from cuttings, 
which root quite readily if taken with a 
“heel”? of old wood and inserted about 
the end of this month or early in May. 
The common thyme is easily raised from 
seed sown in spring, but the lemon 
variety, which is less hardy, is_ best 
propagated by cuttings placed in a frame, 
or by division of the clumps in the spring. 

Division by means of offsets taken 
in the spring with a piece of root attached 
is the best method of maintaining a stock 
of tarragon, so useful for flavouring and 
other culinary purposes. To obtain young 
growths throughout the summer, the 
shoots should be cut down at different 
times to encourage a succession of young 
stems. 

The sweet-scented annual basil, the 
tops of which are excellent for flavouring, 
is one of the herbs frequently avoided 
because of its reputation for tenderness. 

It is true that it is only half hardy, but, in 
favoured places and on light sandy soil, it can 
be sown outdoors without risk of disappoint- 
ment inearly May. For early supplies seed can 
be sown in February under glass, and the young 
plants can be put out late this month after being 
thoroughly hardened off. Alternatively a sowing 
can be made under cloches early this month; 
the seedlings will be well developed by early 
May. Slugs seem to be inordinately fond of 
the young plants, and it is a wise precaution to 
prevent their unwelcome attentions by placing 
some ashes round the plants. 

Where there is room, the collection can 
well be extended to include costmary, a 
rampant growing herb excellent for flavouring 
salads and soups, and angelica, while fennel, 
which makes an admirable sauce, is also worth 
a place. To conclude the list must come 
parsley. A variety with finely curled leaves 
will serve the double purpose of garnishing 
and flavouring. 
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WHY PEOPLE PREFER 
OLD HOUSES 


IR,—I venture to send you some 
S reflections, stirred up by listening 
to the Brains Trust (March 23) on the 
subject of architecture. I was struck 
by a remark of Professor Huxley. 
He complained that “people like new 
motor cars, but they want their 
houses old, and that is just prejudice !”’ 
Has it not occurred to him that what 
people blindly seek for their homes 
is beauty? (I do not remember this 
word being mentioned in the whole 
discussion, and that, whatever the 
reason, the ancient houses usually are 
beautiful, and most of the modern 
ones are not.) What is beauty? Can 
it be defined? I think it cannot be 
created by the intellect alone, but is 
an achievement of the spirit ; yet some 
of its elements can be understood. 
One of these is surely harmony, and 
for a building, good proportions; the 
right balance of its different parts. 
Is this result obtained by chance or 
calculation? I suggest that the beauty 
of ancient buildings was due both to 
logical construction and to a profound 


science of the laws of harmonious 
proportion. (Architecture has been 
called ‘‘ frozen music.’’) 

Several scholars—Matila Ghika, 


Professor Hambridge of Boston, and 
the architect Lund—have claimed 
that they have rediscovered the 
principles on which the great build- 
ings of the past were constructed. 
Beginning with the ancient temples, 
especially the Greek, the secret of 
this harmonious proportion was said 


to have been handed on, by the 
initiated master craftsmen of the 
masons’ guilds, right through the 


Middle Ages. It was the method of 
designing by means of exact geo- 
metrical formula. In an article on 
Proportion, Violet le Duc (Diction 
d’Architecture) suggests that the 
plans of Gothic architecture were (I 
think) based on the isosceles triangle. 
There are records proving that some 
of them were Ad Quadvatum (Matila 
Ghika). As I have lost my library in 
France, I am unable to verify my 
references. 

In 17th- and 18th-century archi- 
tectural books, rules are given not 
only for the proportion of the classical 
orders, of course, but of doors and 
windows, and the length and breadth 
and height of rooms. The result was 
usually successful. In no older style 
does one find the lamentable shams 
of the modern bungalow; false gables, 
false timber, etc.; or pretentious 
building dressed up to look what it is 
not. 

The Brains Trust 
“faking’’ an older style. What do 
they mean by faking? Would they 
rule out the whole of Renaissance 
architecture, so shamelessly inspired 
by the Classical? Real originality, 
perhaps, cannot help being original, 
and the “‘fakers’’ of the antique gave 
us a beautiful new style. 

Let us hope that our future 
country houses will harmonise with 
the landscape, and that our new town 
and village houses will fit in with the 
other buildings about them. Surely 
there is no reason to accuse us of 
faking, if we follow our fine native 
traditions, and build with the same 
structural logic that our fathers used. 
—N. EvELyn Sanps, Robertsbridge, 
Sussex. 

[There is no doubt that various 
mathematical and geometrical ratios 
have formed a basis of design ard 
were elaborated by experience in 
the great styles of architecture. 
Much of the beauty we accept as 
inherent in great buildings of the past 
is actually due to the incorporation, 
by their designers, of these funda- 
mental subtleties. Two well-known 
examples are the Parthenon, in which 
(as in the Whitehall Cenotaph) there 
is not, contrary to appearances, a 


objected to 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


straight line; and the double cube 
ratio for interiors, of which the salon 
at Wilton is a famous example. 
There is evidence that the popular 
Georgian style was standardised on 
proportions arrived at partly from 
the classical dimensions and partly 
from the needs of domestic planning— 
hence the attractiveness and comfort 
of Georgian houses. In our own time 
Sir Edwin Lutyens uses intricate 
geometrical formulz to arrive at the 
general proportions of his designs, 
and for specific details, which no 


doubt accounts partly for their 
peculiar vitality. (See Sir Edwin 
Lutyens: An Appreciation in Per- 


spective, by his son.) Our correspon- 
dent has touched on a profound truth 
which goes to the very root of archi- 
tecture as an art contrasted with 
scientific construction.—ED.] 


are drawn upon particularly during 
drought years. 

No thought appears to have been 
given to the provision of storage 
reservoirs which should be comple- 
mentary to any large drainage scheme 
to perform the dual purpose of damp- 
ing down the run-off during heavy 
rainfalls and to provide storage in the 
dry seasons to supply water for stock, 
irrigation and industrial purposes. 

The ideal achievement would be : 
every stream in the country to have 
one or more reservoirs situated just 
above the valley bottom, to intercept 
the more rapid run-off and of sufficient 
capacity to hold the yield from its 
catchment area for a period of, say, 
24 hours of the heaviest rainfalls 
occurring in that catchment. The 
reservoirs during the wet seasons to 
discharge continuously through suit- 





THE OLD PRIEST’S HOUSE 


SARDINE-TIN STYLE 
ARCHITECTURE 


Sir,—Mr. Guy Morgan makes the 
following extraordinary assertion in 
your issue of March 26: 


I fear that a loose and biassed 
attack on the National Gallery 
Exhibition may encourage the pro- 
moters of the sardine-tin, as these 
enfants terribles are apt to seek 
notoriety in opposition, and love to 
be the prophets of a new order. 


Surely, Sir, as your journal has 
been stressing recently, the architect 
is the important corner-stone of any 
real new order. And though some of 
uS may regret that so many of our 
more accomplished young architects 
should ally themselves to any formal 
political organisation, we should wel- 
come the application to our archi- 
tectural problems of young and 
vigorous minds that look to the future, 
and are ready to evolve more than 
“the steady, quiet, enduring quality 
that does not startle, but grows on 
the beholder.” 


English architectural tradition is 
the finest in the world. As each age 
developed boldly its own architectural 
conceptions, it left the world richer. 
The last century has seen imitation 
and adjustment instead of innovation, 
with the result that we have lost our 
architectural pre-eminence. 

Only by boldness and vigour of 
conception can we regain it.—PETER 
BakeER, Lieut., R.A., Suffolk. 


DRAINAGE SCHEMES AND 
DROUGHT 


Sir,—From time to time references 
have been made in your paper to 
extensive land drainage schemes to be 
carried out immediately and after the 
termination of the war. 

These schemes, to get the water 
off the land as quickly as possible 
with improvements in the main rivers 
to minimise overflowing of the banks, 
will have the effect of further depleting 
the natural storage reservoirs which 


AT MUCHELNEY 
See letier “A Mediaeval Vicarage”’ 


able outlets a quantity of “water not 
greater than the flow related to full 
bank flow in the main river. This, 
with the diversity of rainfalls, would 
assist in the control of valley flooding. 
The reservoir outlets to be closed with 
reservoir full at commencement of dry 
seasons for storage purposes. 


The reservoirs could be formed by 
constructing inexpensive earth dams 
with a core wall of positively inter- 
locked concrete sheet piling, a shut- 
down valve, overflow and spillway. 


Their construction would give 
widespread employment after the war. 
—F.W.D. Davis, Wimbledon, S.W.20. 


A MEDIAEVAL VICARAGE 


S1r,—I enclose a snapshot which you 
may like to use, showing the old 
Priest’s House at Muchelney, and the 
medizval cross beside it, both of 
them close to the church. This very 
interesting medizval house is now 
in the care of the National Trust: it 
faces the equally interesting church, 
with the cross between them.—M. W., 
Hereford. 


LANDOWNERS AND THE 
NATIONAL TRUST 


S1r,—Y our leading article of March 19, 
urbane and moderate as ever, will yet 
have done nothing to allay the anxiety 
of some of your readers about the 
acquisition of large estates by the 
National Trust. For the way in which 
the National Trust carries out its 
functions there can be nothing but 
grateful appreciation, and no one can 
question the zeal, disinterestedness, 
efficiency and faultless taste of its 
members. There are some, however, 
who believe that like many so-called 
“reforms” it does not cure an evil 
but provides a palliative for one of 
its symptoms. The evil, in this case, 
is the progressive decline of a class 
which, as a class, performs valuable 
functions in tle nation’s life and has 
provided many leaders, chief and 
subordinate, for every phase of 
English activity. In building itself 





gracious houses and preserving much 
natural beauty on its estates this Class 
has performed an obvious but com- 
paratively unimportant service, By 
ensuring that the beauty for which 
the country gentleman was 


respon- 
sible shall survive him the } ales 
Trust may even be haste: ng his 


demise. If a rare and in: resting 
animal were to be faced with extinc. 
tion and a public-spirited mi’ ionaire 
offered to acquire, by gift or p rchase 


the skin of every specimen kil! 4, have 
it set up by a first-class tax ermist 
and present the result t some 
museum, he might be doing ~ valu- 


able service to natural history but he 
would certainly not encour: +e the 
survival of the species. Man: |and- 
owners who have sold or giv: a land 
to the Trust have not suc umbed 
without a struggle which mad¢ it clear 


that, were it possible, they would 
gladly continue to discharge» their 
responsibilities themselves. As 4 
country gentleman, howev r, Sjr 
Richard Acland has eager!~ com- 
mitted suicide on the altar of © olitical 
theory, and the National Trus , which 


has provided the means ‘or his 
euthanasia, is naturally indicied as a 
principal in the second degree. France 
has been cited as an instance of the 
possibility of combining te¢ dis. 
appearance of big estates with the 
preservation of the beauty and 
amenity they created. Her recent 
military and political history <oes not 
reassure those who view with deep 
foreboding the disappearance of the 
country gentleman. 

I enclose my card but ask to be 
allowed to subscribe myself—York- 
SHIREMAN. 


[Of course we agree with our 
correspondent that many landowners 
who have sold or given land to the 
Trust have not adopted that course 
without sufficient struggle to make it 
clear that they would gladly continue 
to discharge their responsibilities 
themselves. If Sir Richard Acland’s 
action be purely a landowner’s hara- 
kivt on the altar of political theory, 
he must be placed in a category of his 
own. That, however, does not affect 
the position of the Council of the 
National Trust, who, had they refused 
this particular gift and its concomitant 
endowments on the ground that it was 
no function of the Trust to supply a 
quasi-public substitute for State 
ownership, might well have been 
accused of political bias themselves. 
They were asked to undertake a task 
of preservation of the sort for which 
the Trust was founded, and they were 
offered at the same time sufficient 
endowment to make the task feasible 
How could they well refuse it? 


Sir Richard Acland’s _ political 
aims, however, are not the real source 
of ‘‘ Yorkshireman’s”’ anxiety; nor do 
they trouble those many others who 
equally deplore the gradual and long- 
continued forcing into a corner of men 
who, with the shadow rather than the 
substance of privilege, have inherited 
the performance of many valuable 
functions in the nation’s life. The chiet 
question is whether ill-considered 
taxation and social changes—many of 
them for the better—have already 5° 
fettered our landowners that t'ey will 
aJl soon be forced out of the r sponst 
bilities which they have no cvsire to 


repudiate. Is this inevitab! ’ We 
suggest, as we have done befo @, that 
the coming social and econom:. recon 
struction may, on the contre ., pro 
vide just the opportunity 4 a 


required for the resumption 
responsibility and leadershiy. But 
that. means, as our corres’ ndent 


plainly sees, a general recogn 100 of 
the value to the nation of a eon 
intry 


the position once held by the 
gentleman. 


As for the National Tr. Wwe 


cannot agree that it is in the 5 ition 
of a taxidermist soliciting ! a 
to WU 


specimens to stuff. It seems 
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The cther photograph is of a 
curious little bell made of boxwood 
and about 6 ins. high, which was 
described to me as a wedding bell, for 
practical joking at the marriage feast. 
The handle contains a spring which, 
when the tip is pressed, opens a hole 
in the bell itself, leading into the 
upper half. The joke was to fill 
the bell with wine and hand it to the 
victim, at the same time pressing the 
spring, so that by the time it reached 
him—or her—the wine had _ dis- 
appeared. But it sounds rather a tall 
story and the bell may have had some 
simpler explanation; perhaps a reader 
can tell us.—A. E., Cardiff. 


ROME IN NORTH 
AFRICA 


S1ir,—The article by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Verey in ycur issue of March 5 
is extremely interesting in that it draws 
attention to a fact, not too well known 
in this country, that Tunisia and a 
great deal of Algeria possess a vast 
wealth of Roman architecture. That 
total warfare should have included 
Roman Africa in its tentacles is there- 
fore a tragedy from the point of view 
of its ancient monuments. 

Within range of fierce shelling 
and in an area where bombs are likely 
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THE ROMAN AMPHITHEATRE AT EL DJEM, ABOUT 
40 MILES NORTH OF SFAX 


See letter ** Rome in North Africa” 
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BRIDGE AT MEDJEZ-EL-BAB, TUNISIA 


See letter “‘ Rome in North Africa”’ 
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; and the tongs are 


to fall at any moment is the charming 
cld bridge at Medjez-el-Bab, built to 
a great extent of Roman materials 
and close to a massive Roman weir. 

About 40 miles north of Sfax and 
right in the path of the retreating 
Germans, the magnificent Roman 
amphitheatre at El Djem stands out 
from the bread plain like a colossal 
pill-box, and one gasps at the thought 
of how much damage may be done to 
this vast structure if the Nazis use it 
as a buttress to a position held in 
rearguard fighting. 

When the recent threat to Te- 
bessa with its Roman and Byzantine 
monuments was at its height one could 
not help thinking of Ain Zana, the 
Roman town of Diana Veteranorum 
with its fine triumphal arch dating 
from 165 a.p. and its beautiful gate- 
ways lonely and conspicuous in a 
great flat space between hills. One 
could picture shells bursting at any mo- 
ment on the level scrub-grown ground 
where extensive unexplored ruins 
await the spade of the archeologist. 
A mere incident in a day’s fighting 
might have levelled the noble arches 
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WELSH WOODEN SUGAR-TONGS 


See letter “ Welsh 


that have come through some 18 cen- 
turies almost unscathed. 

That Bulla Regia, with its patri- 
cian’s house still possessing its roofed 
colonnades and apartments’ with 
delicately tessellated floors, is so close 
to the scenes of hard fighting in 
northern Tunisia gives antiquaries 
many anxious moments, eased at the 
moment on account of the fact that 
the tide of battle is flowing towards 
Tunis and Bizerta and thus this and 
other priceless survivals of the first 
centuries of our era may yet emerge 
intact.—GorpDon Home, Essex. 


A USEFUL SUGAR-BEET 
CROP 


S1r,—At the present time, when pre- 
parations are under way for the next 
crop of sugar-beet, it may be of interest 
to readers of CouNTRY LIFE to have 
some data about the results of grow- 
ing 11% acres of sugar-beet on a ‘small 
farm in Northamptonshire in 1942. 
Twenty lots were delivered to the 
factory between October 19 and 
January 13, and totalled 124 tons 
2 cwt. 2 qrs. gross. The tare varied 
from 8 lb. per hundredweight on 
December 30 to as much as 34 lb. per 
hundredweight on January 13, but 
only six times exceeded 18 lb., while 
the average was 1614 lb. The varia- 
tion was probably due to weather 
conditions or differences in workers 
employed. The total tare, 18 tons 
6 cwt. 3 qrs., reduced the net clean 
beet to 105 tons 16 cwt., equivalent 
to 9 tons 4 cwt. per acre—not a very 
high yield, but quite satisfactory. 
The sugar content varied con- 
siderably, lying between 18:5 and 
20°3 per cent. for seven October de- 
liveries; between 17°6 and 19-2 per 
cent. for six November deliveries; be- 
tween 16:4 and 17°5 per cent. for four 
December deliveries; and between 
15:7 and 16:1 for three January de- 


Woodwork” 


A MARRIAGE BELL? 
See letter ‘Welsh Woodwork”’ 


liveries—or between 15-7 and 20°3 for 
the 20 deliveries. I have nc real data 
to present, but am informed that a 
higher yield of the areas lifted last, 
when sugar content was lowest, made 
up for the earlier high sugar per- 
centage. Be that as it may, there is 
a difference of 15s. 4d. in the price 
paid per ton as between the highest 
sugar content of 20°3 in October and 
the lowest, 15°7 per cent. in January. 

Prices paid by the factory for 
the clean beet, 105 tons 16 cwt., 
totalled in round figures £475 10s., 
lying between 8ls. 6d. and 96s. 10d. 
per ton, and averaging 89s. 3d. per 
ton, or £41 7s. per acre. The return 
may appear to be heavy, but I am 
only able to give the gross payments 


ARCHWAY AT AIN ZANA, ALGERIA 
See letter “ Rome in North Africa” 














FOR QUICK POURING 
o-spouted Teapot”’ 


See letter ** Tx 


from the factory. Against the sum 
received have to be set all preparatory 
cultivations, manuring, sowing, weed- 
ing, thinning, hoeing, lifting and 
carting. Lifting alone amounted to 
£5 per acre. 

Nevertheless, when compared 
with wheat or potatoes, it may be 
conceded that the growing of sugar- 
beet shows a satisfactory return for 
expenditure. The grower also has the 
feeding or manurial value of the leaves 
and tops, and the privilege of priority 
in securing beet pulp for his stock.- 
H. C. Lone, Esher. 


RIDDLESDEN HALL 


Sir,—I particularly interested 
in your account cf Riddlesden Hall 
and would like, if I may, to make 
a few comments. Murgatroyd as a 
surname has been guyed by Gilbert 
and even by Halliwell Sutcliffe and 
others. Yet it is one of the favourite 
place names of the Halifax native. 
Moor-gate-royd is the clearing on the 
way to the moor. Royd, a dialect 
form of rode or ridding, is quite local 
but very common around Halifax 
Akroyd—cak royd; Mayroyd, Myth- 
olmroyd, Jackroyd, etc. James Mur- 
gatroyd built at least half a dozen 
good houses around Halifax. The 
porch of Kershaw House in Midgley, 
built by T. Murgatroyd, is exactly 
hike Riddlesden. 


was 


The Murgatroyd who was 
“jroned”’.in Yecrk Castle was the 
victim of some injustice, as local 
tradition says that the River Aire 


once flowed close to Riddlesden and 
altered its course when T. M. was im- 
prisoned. I think that Lady Anne 
Clifford and James Murgatroyd might 
have discoursed about their building 
hobby as they ate the boon hen. 

In Rishworth, at the western end 
of Halifax parish, are two good build- 
ings of the early eighteenth century 
with windows like thos. of the Starkie 


wing. One is the small delightful 
Grammar School and the other is 
Rovd, one of the earliest houses 


designed as a merchaut’s house with 
warehouse and counting-house flank- 
ing the residence. The single transom 
and mullion is an evolution from 
the 17th-century windows. The rose 
witidow is to be found in a few houses 
in the Halifax district, built about 
1640. Kershaw House and Wood 
Lane Hall are two fine examples. 
These were certainly derived from the 
window designed by John Akroyd a 
generation earlier. I would not like 
to say he was the creator, but he was 
the first to use it near Halifax.— 
T. W. Hanson, Wevbvidge, Surrei 


A RARE UTENSIL 


S1R,—T wo or three days after reading 
Mr. Clifford Smith’s letter in a recent 
issue of CouNTRY LIFE I saw on the 
mantelpiece of our village inn a 
conical vessel with a handle which 
the wife of the innkeeper told me is 
in constant use for warming the men’s 
beer in winter. Its shape with its 
pointed toe was ideal for pushing in 
between the red-hot coals of the fire. 

She told me she had bought it 
about 17 years ago from a local shop- 
man who had then said that they were 
in short supply and that he had only 
three or four in stock as they were 
not often asked for.—N. S. PAYNTER, 
Lawn House, Edgcott, Buckinghamshire. 





TWO-SPOUTED TEAPOT 


Si1r,—I enclose a photograph of a 
teapot which I recently acquired, as 
I thought it might be of interest to 
your readers. It is glazed, light cream 
in colour, has a fitted hinged pewter 
lid and holds about two quarts. The 
chief interest is its possession of two 
spouts : an ingenious method of time- 
saving at large tea-parties. What 
happens when only one cup has to 
be filled I do not know.—J. W. 
FitzwiLuiaM, Stopham, Pulborough, 
Sussex. 

[Teapots with two or more spouts 
are frequently used, we believe, to 
facilitate tea-pouring in canteens and 
similar establishments. By tilting the 
pot one spout only can be used.—ED.] 


LOUTH SPIRE 
Sir,—The beautiful 
parish church, in Linco]nshire—the 
‘Cathedral of the Wolds’’—is well 
known, but not, for obvious reasons, 


spire of Louth 












































































THE TOP OF LOUTH SPIRE 
AFTER ITS RESTORATION 
IN 1844 


See letter “‘Louth Spire”’ 


the weathercock that surmounts it. 
There were 12th- and 13th-century 
churches on the same site but the 
present church of St. James dates 
from the middle of the fifteenth 
century. The spire was completed in 
1515, the event being joyfully recorded 
in the Kirke Warden’s book as follows : 
MD the XV. Sonday aft(er) holy 
trenete this yer the wedercoke was 
set Apon the broch of holy rode 
ewyn after ther beyng Wil(liam) 
Aylesby p(ar)ich prest with many 
of his breder pres(tes) ther p(re)sent 
haloing the said wedercoke and the 
stone that it stands vpon and so 
conveyd vpon the said broch And 
then the said prest(es) syngyng Te 
Deu(m) laudamus with organs And 
then the Kirke Wardens garte rynge 
all the bels and causid all the pepull 
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then beyng to bafe brede and ayle 
And all to the lofyng of God oure 
lady and all saynt(es). 

The altitude from the floor to the top 
of the weather-vane is about 294 ft. 
The weather-vane (seen here) was 
made out of a great basin taken 
among other booty at Flodden in 1513. 
The bowl was bought at York by one 
Thomas Tayleyor a draper of Louth, 
who had it fashioned into a weather- 
cock at Lincoln, and presented it to 
the church.—PHYLLIS M. TAayLor, 
West Malvern, Worcestershire. 

































































A ‘*DOLLIE ’’ FROM 
WARWICKSHIRE 


See letter ‘‘Decorated Ricks” 


DECORATED RICKS 


S1r,—I have recently come across this 
ornamentation cn the top of a rick 
near Stoneleigh Park, Warwickshire. 
I do not recollect seeing one of these 
“‘dollies,’’ as they are called, in this 
district before. 

The custom of decorating a stack 
in this way is one, I believe, of great 
antiquity. I have heard that these 
curiosities were common in the Cots- 
wolds at one time. The designs vary 
and are often skilfully made. Perhaps 
some of your readers may know 
of other examples.—M. FORSTER 
KniGuT, Leamington Spa. 

[An authority on “‘bygones’’ to 
whom we have submitted our corre- 
spondent’s letter writes: ‘‘ These rick 
ornaments were common in_ the 
Cotswolds, and every thatcher liked to 
top up his rick with them. The better 
the craftsman, the more elaborate 
the ‘dollie,’ but to-day most of them 
have degenerated into mere knobs, 
although there are still a few good 
examples to be found in the Vale of 
Evesham and the Hills. Thatchers 
did put such ornaments on thatched 


houses, just as every 
long-tiled roof had a 
finial. Information 


about them is given in 
Hennell’s Change in the 
Farm and Massingham’s 
Shepherd’s Country. An- 
other form of  dollie 
was made for a harvest 
festival.’”’-—Ep.] 


‘A CARVING! 
FROM ICELAND 


S1r,—I am sending you 
a photograph of a 
modern Icelandic car- 
ving, which may interest 
your readers. The car- 
ving, which is of oak, 
measures about 18 ins. 
by 16 ins. and was 
designed and executed 
by A. Sigurmundsson 
by my order. 

It is recorded that 
the Icelandic Parlia- 
ment, or Althing, in the 
year 1000, met in a dis- 
cussion as to whether 
Christianity should, for 
the future, be the religion 
of the land. 














‘that those who wished to w 


THE PRESIDENT PERSUADES 
ALTHING TO ACCEPT CHRIST! 


See letter “A Carving from Iceland” 





The President of the 
who at that time was a heathen, y,; 
induced by the Christian party fn 
undertake to bring before the Althing 
laws that would suit both Parties ' 

Mounting the Law Rock at 
Thingvellir, the President said: «1 
we have not laws and 
common, our peace is gone,’ 
proposed that everyone should 
a Christian by being bap 


Assembly. 
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old gods might do so secre 
done in the presence of w 
would be punished by outla 
parties accepted these proj 
Christianity became, in nan at least 
the religion of the cour -y. Th 
carving depicts the Presid. \} 
his decision. 

The cliffs of Thingvelli: 
shown in the background. 
Georgian dragon decorati: 
top corners.—MontTAGUE 
Group Captain. 

[We hear, with regret, 
we had received this let 
Captain Whittle was killed 
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service. The carving is, w- believe 
in the Althing at Reykjav: «, thoug} 
it may possibly be at T ingvellir 


where the Althing origina 
bled.—Eb.] 
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BIRDS AS TENA \TS 
S1r,—-In the spring of 19 1 a pair 
of blackbirds built their © est in a 
magnolia tree at the fr of the 
house. They reared their y« ing ones, 
and the young ones flew. About three 
weeks later a pair of grey wagtails 
turned up. They lined the same nest 
and the female proceeded to sit. The 


eggs hatched and the birds grew 
strong. When they were fully grown 
they flew. 

Last year exactly the same 
happened. The blackbirds built their 
nest in the same tree and hatched 
their young. Three weeks later the 
wagtails arrived and again lined the 
nest, which they used. 

This to me seems to be a strange 
occurrence. I am wondering whether 
the same will happen this year— 
J. A. Brnnian, The Summer House 
Bewdley, Wovcestershive. 




























BATS IN THE BELFRY 


S1r,—Mr. Blackmore’s article on bats 
is very opportune. 

Man has almost monopolised 
God’s world to the exclusion of the 
rest of His creation. 

The same applies to God’s Hous¢ 
where the bat, our sole survivor of the 
finger-winged pterodactyls and con- 
sumer of mosquitoes and death-watc! 
beetles, is being recommended for 
extinction. —§S. CLAUDE TICKELI 
(Rev.), Hon. Director, League for Pro- 
tection of Bats, Latton-cum-Evse\ 
Wiltshire. 
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MORE ONIONS WE Wye 
THO? AS HAY, C.V.0., ae: Sup _ » Royal Parke “encase on yh Wy 


OF art YOUR FIELOs 





—— 








ERAR > in his Herbal, written in 1597, tells us that ‘‘the onion 
requi th a fat ground, well digged and dunged,’’ and this is just 
as true in 243. He tells us further that ‘*the juice of the onion anointed 
ona balde \ead bringeth again the haire speedily.’’ The veteran herbalist 
may have jiven this hint to those who had some worry over the onion 


rop. : , 
c If the sc is poor, thin or gravelly, it will require the very best you can You must 


give it to isure success, so dig in the best of the compost heap if no 
farmyard anure is to be obtained and, failing both, any material that 
will retai’ noisture such as spent hops or moss litter. This will help. 
Failure is en most experienced on soils that dry out quickly, so mulching 


and plent of water will be of great assistance. If no humus-making 
material i to be had, a good general fertilizer must be applied before 
sowing 0: dlanting. On such soils success is more likely from plants q 
raised un: r glass in early spring than from a direct sowing in the open. 


It is advis »le, however, to try both planting and sowing. 

Sowing nould be done in March or early April, but only if the soil is 
| in the rig condition for sowing. It should be just in that state when 
| one can (: ad it firmly without it sticking to boots or tools. Draw the 


drills 1 ft. apart and a good inch deep. One ounce of seed will sow. the 

eight rows recommended on the Ministry of Agriculture’s plan, and if : 

germinatii is satisfactory, they must be thinned out carefully—the # 
| thinning cut to begin when the young onions are fit for use, leaving.the 

finest plan s 5 or 6 inches apart in the rows. 


When panting the glass-grown onions, see that they are stout and 
healthy anc have not been subjected to too much heat, and above all 
that they nave been well hardened off. Plant the roots only, leaving the 
small bulb on the —. Use a trowel so that the root can be spread 
out a little and not packed tight as when a dibber is used. Don’t worry e ) e 
if the young plants don’t stand upright; they will do so a few days after for re ext weir £ ers me lk 
planting. 

When the bulbs have fully matured and the foliage shows signs of 
ripening, they are lifted, dried in the sun and stored away from frost. 


] saw the other day a basket of magnificent onions, plump, fresh and Next winter’s milk—so essential to our fight- 


solid. They had remained in the soil all winter. I was informed that 


the grower had no shed in which vegetables could be stored, only a small ing men, workers, mothe rs an d chil dren— 


larder, so he left the onions in the ground during the winter, well covered 
wn es acy norman ade mad sg gen onons‘r | | calls more than ever for self-supporting 
Expert Advice Series issued by Plant Protection Ltd., Yalding, Kent farms. The nation’s livestock will need 
every ton of silage that can be produced 
—silage from young grass or aftermath, 


mixtures of pulse and cereals, or Kale. 























It will play a vital part in gour 
farm’s self-sufficiency programme. 





DO THESE THINGS NOW: 


& Order your molasses for high- 
quality silage from your herbage. Return 


s 7- a 7 
away “com the Grid \ i your last year’s barrels and drums. 


"i Get your silo, unless you are mak- 


etc : : ‘ 
ing pit or clamp silage. 


For houses, camps, etc., in remote places and districts not served by 
the Grid System, Ediswan Stationary Batteries are the most if you have not successf. ually 
satisfactory answer to the lighting problem. made silage befor e. get in 
They are compact, requiring only the minimum of attention and touch with your War Com- 
mittee for advice. Silage is 
valuable not only for Dairy 
Cattle but for other Horned 
Stock. 


will give long and trouble-free service. There are Ediswan Station- 


ary Batterio: in sizes to light houses of all kinds. 


URGENT. Outstanding March 4th 
Returns are holding up the * Farm 
Offensive.”” Send yours in NOW. 
aul cor Dclhacd davvlee © suited cookan 


and repair ALL makes of Storage Batteries. ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 
SWAN ELECTRIC CO. LTD., PONDERS END, MIDDLESEX 2A ARBRE 
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FOR OUR 


1943 CATALOGUE 


VEGETABLE SEEDS, FERTILISERS, ETC. 


= FREE ON REQUEST ONLY ey 


If you will WRITE NOW a copy will be posted to you 
immediately—but we may only send on request. 


Our Flower Seed Catalogue may only be sent to those 
who pay 1d. for this Catalogue beforehand. 





‘* The better the Seed the better the Crop.” 








SUTTON & SONS LTD. READING. 











ON EVERY FRONT 
ON LAND AND SEA 
AND IN THE AIR 


PLUGS 


are playing their part 


Lodge Plugs Ltd., Rugby 
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FARMING NOTES 





THE FARMER’S WIFE 


ORE than once Mr. 
Hudson has paid a tribute 
to the work of the women 
on the farm, particularly 
the farmer’s wife who has 
to bear the brunt of keeping the farm- 
house going and supplying all kinds 
of wants from dawn till dusk. In 
many instances she has lost her maid 
and she is lucky if she can get one 
of the men’s wives to come up for 
an hour or two to give a hand in the 
morning. It may be said that her 
plight is no worse than that of the 
town housewife who has to manage 
entirely for herself in these days, but 
in many farm-houses to-day there are 
land girls billeted and they have to 
be catered for as well as the farmer 
who is pretty irregular in his hours 
at the busy seasons. Mr. Bevin has 
now recognised that there is a special 
case for farmers’ wives who really 
need some regular domestic help. He 
has decided that the Ministry of 
Labour’s local office shall consult the 
War Agricultural Committee before 
rejecting an application for the reten- 
tion of a farm domestic or a woman 
member of a farm household who is 
performing domestic or other duties 
essential to the running of the farm. 
The woman concerned must, of course, 
be substantially engaged on essential 
agricultural work or mainly engaged 
on domestic work in a farm-house 
which is run only asa farm-house, and 
where no other member of the house- 
hold might reasonably be expected 
to do the domestic work without in- 
terfering with other vital war work. 
* * * 
HE troub'e about this is that 
practically all the domestic 
workers in farm-houses have already 
been registered and most of them have 
been transferred by the Ministry of 
Labour to munitions or one of the 
women’s services. Mr. Bevin’s action 
is like locking the stable door after 
the horse has gone. Still, it may 
enable some farmers’ wives to retain 
domestic help that they would other- 
wise lose. To-day, a good many women 
in the villages are being directed to 
undertake part-time work, so that the 
farmer’s wife who cannot get any help 
by her own efforts should certainly 
tackle the local Ministry of Labour 
office and ask for some part-time help. 
This will be needed more than ever 
during the coming summer when many 
farms will be employing a good deal 
of extra seasonal workers. They will 
need snack meals and hot drinks at 
odd times, and I know of a good many 
farmers’ wives who are already so ex- 
hausted that they will certainly break 
down unless they do get some help. 
* * * 
N Essex farmer asks why more 
farmers do not run sheep on the 
wheat fields that are extraordinarily 
forward this spring. I think the 
answer is that many farmers have no 
sheep nowadays and it has not oc- 
curred to those who have to graze off 
the wheat. It is a sound practice 
within limits. The important factors 
are the state of the ground and the 
weather which follows the grazing. 
If the ground is wet or if a dry spell 
comes after the sheep have eaten down 
the wheat and checks its recovery, 
the crop will probably be reduced at 
harvest. Certainly the sheep relish a 
fresh green bite at the leanest time of 
the year, and if they are introduced 
gradually, for an hour or two a day 
at the start, they will take no harm. 
It is all to the good to get the sheep 
off the grass fields even for a few days, 
especially those which are to be cut 
for hay. In ordinary times the best 
preparation for a full hay crop is to 
shut up the field by Christmas or at 
latest March 1. Nowadays with less 
grass acreage this is a counsel of per- 
fection. Few farmers have reduced 
their grazing stock in anything like 
the same proportion as they have 


ploughed up grass land. What pasture 
remains has to carry more stock 
Where the farmer has got into his 
stride with rotation clovers and 
grasses on the arable, as m ny are 
now beginning to do, the preblem js 
eased. 
* * * 
HE early season, fully a month 
ahead of the calendar 
districts, has caught out the {. t 
makers. They planned to 


Many 
iliser- 
meet all 


demands by mid-April, whic! is the 
normal time for the peak 4. liveries 
to farmers. But for the past month 
farmers have been writing a d tele. 
phoning for sulphate of ammo ia and 
have been told they must «xercise 
patience. I hope that by the tir e these 


words are in print everyo = who 
ordered fertilisers in good t: 1¢ will 
have received their supplies. [ have 
scant sympathy for the m 1 who 
wakes up in March to the f:-+ that 
he will want sulphate of a -monia 
and then feels aggrieved if he « es not 
get immediate delivery. It © really 
an achievement to someone’ credit 
that we have been so well » :pplied 
with our fertiliser requirem <ts, | 
have still six tons of superp! sphate 
to come, but otherwise I h 
all the fertilisers ordered last 
* * * 


GOOD many thousand more 

acres of arable will be under- 
sown with clover and grass seeds this 
spring. My merchant tells me that 
he is swamped with orders for grass 
seeds. It is the early season again 
that is responsible for pushing the 
grass seed trade on top of the spring 
corn trade. All this extra sowing down 
—most of it to one-year ley only— 
will have to be compensated for by 
additional ploughing of grass land for 
1944. Mr. Hudson has told his War 
Agricultural Committees that the acre- 
age of tillage crops must be main- 
tained and wherever possible increased. 
The exchange of new seeds for old 
grass will lead to increased output. 
A ley properly managed gives at least 
twice—some say four times—the 
amount of keep yielded by most old 
grass. So speed the plough round the 
farm. The last of my permanent 
grass fields that can be ploughed 
disappeared during the winter and is 
now showing green with the first shoots 
of vats. CINCINNATUS. 
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GRASS AS A CROP 
HE conception of ‘‘grass’’ as a 
crop—or rather as many crops 
is a recent one, and ideas of grass- 
land management have been com- 
pletely revolutionised since the last 
war. We now see, thanks largely t 
botanical research, that our swards 
can be treated like other plant-crops. 
The proportions of their constituent 
plants can be varied so that the more 
valuable and palatable grasses and 
clovers predominate. New strains of 
each of them can be bred with specially 
desirable characters—lateness, earli- 
ness, leafiness, and so on—and the 
grazing and mowing of pastures and 
meadows can be so regulated \s to get 
the maximum of animal nutrition 
from the ground and at the s.me time 
preserve its fertility. Tl’s basic 
change in farming ideas nderlies 
most of what Mr. H. J. Moore, who 
is Lecturer in Agriculture ¢ Leeds 
University and Grassland ( ‘cer 4 
the West Riding W.A.C., hi to te 
us in his lucid, well arrange¢ -nd wel 
illustrated account of the s: ge = 
grass-land husbandry has ee 
Grassland Husbandry (Al 2 am 
Unwin, 10s. 6d.). For war-. 2 just 
such an account as this wa seeded, 
written in simple languagé nd - 
ranged on practical lines, ne 
under review all the main pr ‘ems o 
grass-land making, manage at, i 
provement and preservation 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 
——_—_—— ss 










HE : «rket for farms shows 
susta’ cd activity, and high 
price save been recorded, 
espec. ly in Lincolnshire. 





‘erence is still chiefly 
the right of imme- 
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diate or earl) ontry. Increasingly 
tenants are be 1ing their own free- 
holders. If fe | very large dealings 
are announced s not because of the 
lack of impo: it transactions, but 
because for on eason or another the 
parties do not el at liberty to issue 
any details 
THE IMF RIAL SERVICE 
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HE aucti 1 of the premises at 

Windsor  rmerly in the occu- 
pation of the perial Service College 
was a notev vy event for various 
reasons. For ne thing it was the 
first auction important real estate 
that had bee’. held in the London 
\uction Mart or a long while, and, 
for another, brought into the 
rostrum once ¢. in an auctioneer who 
in 50 years or so has sold under the 
hammer millic’ s of pounds’ worth of 
town and try properties. The 
large company of agents and others 
who attended the auction included 
many who, recalling the days of large 





transactions and wholly unrestricted 
circumstances of sales over which Mr. 
G. W. Rutter had presided, saw in his 
return to the Mart the presage of better 
times soon to come. 

Mr. Rutter’s firm (Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons) was entrusted 
with the duty of disposing of Windsor 
freeholds and leaseholds which have 
a total rental value of many thousands 
of pounds a year, and a large acreage. 

















[he proceedings were under the 
sanction of the Board of Education, 
and the properties were submitted in 
consequence of the amalgamation, 





two or three years ago, of the Imperial 
Service College with Haileybury Col- 
lege. 

The principal lot consisted of the 
block of scholastic accommodation 
containing Kipling House, various 
commodious buildings, the College 
chapel, and approximately 11 acres 
of land having prominent frontages. 
Competition was not as spirited as it 
should have been, seeing the value of 
the property as an investment of 
present yield and future potentialities. 
Cautious advances took the bidding 
up to £34,000, and at that point Mr. 
Rutter made a formal withdrawal of 
the principal lot at £37,500. Like the 
residences next brought under the 
hammer, the College premises suffer 
for the moment from being under 
requisition, but even so the 

compensation”’ rentals reach nearly 
£14,000 a year. Some of the sub- 
‘idiary properties changed hands, and 
in the case of a boathouse and island 
keen competition resulted in a sale 
at a price which pointed to confidence 
in the profilable future of up-river 
boating. 1 © houses, Crown lease- 































vee) and indeed all the property, 
atom show results satisfactory to 
a equisition comes to an 
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W' u proposal, lately an- 
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me Majority it was 
erm ‘T. negotiations with a 
purpose: _-a€ property for the 
es ont ‘blic amenity. There 
matter . time to lose in the 
aes »° the owners had made 
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ACTIVE DEMAND 
FOR LAND 


auction. It seems that more than one 
proposal] was under consideration, and 
now it is disclosed that the estate has 
been purchased from the Bradford 
Property Trust by Huddersfield 
Industrial Society. 

Tong Hall was built 240 years 
ago for Sir George Tempest, a member 
of a leading Yorkshire family. The 
Hall is notable for fine panelling and 
carving, and it has_ considerable 
county interest bistorically. According 
to a statement by the buyers, they 
intend to preserve the mansion for, 
“if Bradford City Council is not 
interested in its preservation, there 
are organisations connected with the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society that 
will be interested, and the new 
owners respect the historica] associ- 
ations and architectural charm of 
Teng Hell.’’ The purchase has been 
carried out as an investment, and 
pursuant te a scheme for farming the 
square mile of agricultural land 
around the mansion. The estate 
includes pretty woods, and it is on 
the outskirts of Bradford. In some 
quarters it is hoped means may yet 
be found for enabling the Bradford 
public to share in the enjoyment of 
the use of the Hall. 


SMUGGLERS’ STORE-HOUSE 


RINITY COLLEGE, Cambridge, 

has accepted an offer of £2,200 
for Dobles, a holding of 88 acres, at 
Wittersham, near Rye. In the 
Ingoldsby Legends there is an allusion 
to Aldington Knoll, and a farm of 
26 acres there has just changed hands 
for £1,650. The farm-house ot Poplar 
Farm, between Ashford and New 
Romney, contains a cleverly con- 
structed hiding-place for smuggled 
gcoas, a relic of the days of which 
Kipling sang, when “Five and twenty 
ponies trotting through the dark”’ 
(brought) ‘‘brandy for the parson, 
*baccy for the clerk; laces fcr a lady, 
letters fcr a spy.’ The house and 
46 acres bave been sold for £2,570, 
after having been held by one family 
fer over 120 years. The foregoing 
results have been obtained at auction 
by Messrs. Alfred J. Burrows, Clements, 
Winch and Sons. 


FREEHOLDS WITH FISHING 
RIGHTS 

N_ Elizabethan manor house, 

partly stone and partiy half- 
timbered, 1n 19 acres, bordered by the 
Lark, a pleasant fishing river cn the 
confines of Suffolk, Norfolk and 
Cambridgeshire, is for disposal by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. 

For a Tudor millhouse and 
2 acres, with stream, pool and islana, 
not far from Newbury, Messrs. 
Ralph Pay and Taylor ask £4,200. 
It might be let unfurnished, as from 
next June. 

Devon freehcld residences with 
from 2 to 30 acres are cffered with 
possession at from £3,900 upwards 
by Messrs. Sanders’s Sidmouth office. 
Some are mcdern ard cne bas a 
tradition of residential use right back 
to the Norman period. 


FURNITURE AUCTIONS 

RICES of second-hand furniture 
y are apparently up to about the top 
evel for anything except the largest 
pieces. Neither those furniture dealers 
who have still a little stock left, nor 
aucticneers, find that pieces designed 
for the spacious rooms and spacious 
times of the Victorian and Edwardian 
periods are so easily saleable as the 
smaller ones which fit into flats and 
small houses. No doubt there will 


be a demand for big pieces, when 
refurnishing of hotels and cther roomy 
ARBITER. 


apartments is resumed. 
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Because oats is 
the 


centrated 


only con- 
starchy 
food that can be grown and retained on the farm for 
cattle feed, farmers may perhaps tend to dress the crop 
Though it 


is essential to get the maximum yield from the reduced 


more lavishly than they have done before. 


acreage, nitrogen should be used to the best advantage. 
Each farmer should carefully gauge the fertility of his 
land and give oats as much as they need and no more. 

As a general rule a dressing of 1 cwt. Sulphate of 
Ammonia to the acre will be all that is required, but 
if oats are being grown as a second or third straw crop, 
or on really poor ploughed up grassland with the 
danger of wireworm attack, it may be advisable to use 
as much as 2 cwt. 

Phosphates should be restricted to wet districts or 
used to improve the ‘‘take’’ of clovers when under- 
sown. This reasonable treatment can be relied upon 
to produce around 3 cwt. extra grain 
per acre and without wasting fertilizer 
help to make up in yield the oat acre- 
age that will be lost this Spring when 


more land is allocated to barley. 


USE 


NITROGEN WISELY 
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THE STORY OF JOHN DONNE 


OHN DONNE is one of those 

poets for whom, it seems, one 

must always make apology. He 

can never be whole-heartedly 
admired. Edmund Gosse, who did 
much to re-establish his fame after a 
period of neglect, speaks of ‘‘a spasm 
of his disease of style.’’ His contem- 
porary Ben Jonson, who thought him 
in some things incomparable, thought 
also that for his mishandling of measure 
he should be hanged. Taine admires 
his “‘ precise and intense imagination” 
but wonders how a poet could have 
‘s) tormented and tortured himself.’ 
Legouis and Cazamian, in their 
History of English Literature, say of 
his sonnets that they are “‘akin by 
their subtlety to the most subtle of 
those which Shakespeare was writing 
at tiis time,’ and also find that “his 
verses offer examples of everything 
castigated by classical writers as bad 
taste and eccentricity, all pusied to 
such an extreme that the critic’s head 
swims a3 he condemas.”’ 

It is easy to understand this des- 
perate perplexity with a poet who one 
day writes with clear and lovely ease : 

I wonder, by my troth, what thou 


and I 
Did, till we loved 
and the next turns out this dark, 


cradbed and cryptic utterance : 
If all things be in all, 
As I think, since all which were, are 
and shall 
Be, be made of the same elements, 
Each thing each thing implies or 
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Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


Miss Evelyn icine To m a &< he 
Hardy, who has writ- DONNE: A SPIRIT Shakespeare lines are 
ten Donne: a Spirit fi . incomparable. The 
in Conflict (Constable, Evel ose LICT Donne lines, apart 
10s. 6d.), is inclined ) By Evelyn Hardy from a limp in 


§ 

§ 
to take too leniently § 
these descents into § 
tortuous obscurity. § 
“What does it mat- J 
ter,’’ she asks, “‘if the \ 
result be half like g 
prose? or the effect N 
too startling for 
immediate apprecia- \) 
tion?’’ Well, seeing 
that Donne is 
supposed to be writing poetry, I 
should say it matters a great deal. 
Despite all the modern cult of Donne, 
I maintain that he is, some fine 
passages excepted, a bad poet, for 
the simple but sufficient reason that 
one of the attributes of great poetry 
is a direct and inescapable clarity. 
One always knows what a great poet 
is talking about. 

There is that; and there is also 
that Donne. even when not obscure, 
too often misses the verbal felicity of 
great poetry. Miss Hardy comments 
on the likeness between a passage in 
Shakespeare and a passage in Donne 
Here is Shakespeare : 

Too like the lightning which doth 
cease to be 
Ere one can say “‘It lightens.”’ 
And here is Donne: 
As lightning, which one scarce dares 
say he saw, 


(Constable, 10s. 6d.) 


DAWN IN SIBERIA 
By G. D. R. Phillips 
(Muller, 8s. 6d.) 


ATLANTIC MEETING 5 
By H. V. Morton 


PAA AAA— 


hissing of geese in 
“scarce dares Say 


§ 
: rhythm, are like a 
§ 


tis so 


” 


) he saw, 
soon 
§ For myself, I 
prefer Donne’s prose 
to his poetry. The 
passage from which 
Ernest Hemingway 
took the title of his 
latest novel is noble in thought and 
has a sober beauty of structure : 

“No man is an island, entire of 
itself; every man is a piece of the 
continent, a part of the main; if a 
clod be washed away by the sea, 
Europe is the less, as well as if a 
promontory were, as well as if a 
manor of thy friends or of thine own 
were; any man’s death diminishes 
me, because I am involved in mankind ; 
and therefore never send to know for 
whom the bell tolls; it tolls for thee.”’ 

The spiritual case against any 
sort of ‘“‘isolation’’ was never more 
beautifully put than that, and is never 
likely to be. 

This strange disruption in Donne’s 
work, this deep cleft and division with 
lucidity on the one hand and con- 
fusion on the other, clearly indicates 
a mental and spiritual disunity in the 
man; and Miss Hardy’s book is an 


(Methuen, 6s.) § 






Our old friend the “‘ CEdipus complex,’ 
that ‘patient psychological ass which 
ambles through modern writing like 
a tinsmith’s moke with the oddest 
assortment of burdens jing 


é , ing upon 
its shoulders, is led in to bear the 
weight of this, too. When I onne was 


a child his father died and lis mother 
re-married. “‘If Donne hed adored 
his father, doubtless hé res=nted th, 
intrusion of a newcomer, loo ing upon 
him as plain usurper : but if .¢ adore; 
his mother, her action woulc bewilde; 
him and hatred for his ; epfather 
would be added to jealousy.’ 

Miss Hardy mention 
curious fact” that Donne n 
refers to his stepfather; 
hardly, in this connection, a ; 
fact, for Donne rarely m 
soul he knew. He was a cont: mporary 
of Shakespeare, who migit never 
have lived for all we learn of |-im from 
Donne. As Miss Hardy hersc'!{ writes, 
Donne “‘threads his way through the 
galaxy of literary talent without s 
much as a glance or acknowledgment 
for his contemporaries.’’ Why then 
should we be surprised that he does 
not mention his stepfather ? 

Miss Hardy is willing to make the 
widest assumptions. She speaks of 
the scepticism of Hamlet, which was 
much like Donne’s in his Progress of 
the Soul, and she says of Hamlet that 
he “‘ may stand for his creator.”” Why? 
One opens the door to endless fallacy 
and false deduction in thus assuming 
that a dramatist or novelist may be 
associated with this or that one among 


as ‘a 
ver once 
ut it is 
gnificant 
itions a 











represents. ’Tis so soon gone. attempt to disinter the causes of this. 
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April 15th 


Two new novels. Both outstandingly successful 
in America. Both Book Society Recommendations 


THE CONSPIRATORS 
by FREDERIC PROKOSCH 


NO SURRENDER 
by MARTHA ALBRAND 


E. M. W. TILLYARD’S 
THE ELIZABETHAN 


A literary and historical study. 


2nd impressions available in April 


THE ART OF SEEING 


‘A remarkable book’ John Crofton, Daily Mail. ‘Of 
extraordinary interest’ P.F.M., Punch. ‘Very 
sincere and scholarly’ 


SIR JAMES McDONALD’S 
RHODES: A HERITAGE 


Chatto 


PITTI ii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii) 
Ain 


8s. net 


8s. 6d. net 


WORLD PICTURE 
6s. net 


HUXLEY’S 


7s. net 


H. H. Bashford, Spectator 


Illus. 8s. 6d. net 
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ANGORA AND WOOL 
MIXTURE DRESS 
CLOTH 


in many lovely plain colours 
and black. 53 ins. wide, 
26/2 and 44 coupons per yd. 


Patterns from 


JACQMAR 


16 Grosvenor St., London, W.! 
. —_ 











ALTERATION SPECIALISTS 


Expert in re-creating 
our dimeed clothes 


Why not use the precious pre-war 
material lying idle perhaps in men's 
suits and great-coats. 
They can be unpicked and re-made 
into suits or winter coats 





JANE AnD JUDY | 


by 
JANE AND JUDY 


Ladies’ Tailors . Dressmakers 
Furriers . Milliners 
Sloane 36, Wilton Place, 
1537 London, »).W.1 


Will ladies who have surplus materials for 

















disposal please send us particulars. 
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THE IDEAL FOOL 
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BACK-WAT COUNTRY 
in Si via, by G. D. R. 






Dawn 
Phillips (Muller 6d.) is the story 
f the Guryats o dwell by Lake 
Baikal. ‘Even Ww, the country is 
not sh ons © maps, and most 
peopl e still ver heard of it.” 

The Buryat .re a small people; 
many the it movements of 
humanit” passe em by; and thus, 
it seemec. to Dr llips, they afforded 
a goo port. ity to consider a 
ommu fr its beginnings in 
prehistoric tin right up to the 
momen hen dern life (in the 
shape of Soviet |.ssia) touched them 
and turned them ‘ato a new direction. 

The author «cs had, necessarily, 
to depend largely on folk-lore and 
legend for ! y conception of the 
Buryats, ¥ sees living ina state 
of primitive communism, destined to 
pass through many changes before 


reverting in modern times back to 
communism again. ‘ 
What will be of interest to most 
readers is the undoubted fact of the 
contemporary progress of the Buryats. 
We are all, thank goodness, becoming 
sceptical of that word ‘‘ progress’’ and 
not so disposed as we once were to 
believe that a nation is necessarily 
better off in the things that matter 
because it has a lot of new machines, 
lorries instead of horses, and ferro- 
concrete instead of mud_ walls. 
Buryatia to-day has all these things; 
but what is of more importance, she 
has taken to Shakespeare as well as to 
soap, has learned to read and write, and 
has developed a native theatrical art. 
Two illustrations used by Mr. 
Phillips are symptomatic. He tells 
of the local radio station pouring 
Beethoven and Borodin on to a public 
square through loud-speakers. Among 
the listeners were Mongols on horse- 
back, “delaying their journey in order 
to hear the music.’’ The other illus- 
tration tells of a bad film being shown 
ita picture house. ‘‘The Buryat 
audience made for the box- 
otace, demanded their money back, 


rose, 


ind got it.’’ | wish we in this country 
vould imitate, in this matter, the 
vise men of the East. It would be 
salutary for the film-merchants. ‘‘ The 
merchants of the earth shall weep,”’ 


says the book of Revelation, ‘‘ because 
i0 man shall buy their merchandise 
any more.’ That’s the only recipe I 
“now for making merchants weep. 
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as things turned out, it was decided, 
when the ship was at sea, that the 
susceptibilities of the American Press 
must be considered. No American 
writers were with the President. ‘“‘In 
the interests of harmony it was there- 
fore decided that we should write 
nothing for immediate publication, 
that we should confine our observations 
to the happenings in our own ship and 
that we should not meet the President 
or visit any of the American ’ships.”’ 

However, seeing what hung upon 
the voyage, a picture of its outward 
event was worth making, and Mr. 
Morton has made it with the pre- 
cision, accuracy and extreme read- 
ability that his admirers expect. 
Mostly a shipboard chronicle, it has 
interludes ashore—in Newfoundland 
and Iceland—and, brief though the 
author’s contact with both these 
places was, he has squeezed out of 
them an astonishing amount of pic- 
turesque information. 

Aboard, the matter of chief 
interest is necessarily the Prime 
Minister and his deportment on this 
memorable scene; but there are also 
sympathetic pictures of the Prince of 
Wales officers who so recently had met 
the Bismarck and so soon were to meet 
an even sterner enemy. The book has 
its unique place in the crowded annals 
of the war. 





THE POET AND THE WAR 


IVIDING his 20th Century Psalter 
(Dent, 5s.) into the 30 mornings 
and 30 evenings of one month of 
England’s blitz, Mr. Richard Church 
writes as : 
The man of book and lamp in time 
of war 
Beleaguered in 
knowing 
The wisdom which he sought 
Is like'a pond that should reflect a 
star, 
But breaks the mirror at, a chance 
stone-throwing. 
From his Kentish garden the poet 
was forced to watch machines and 
airmen as they 
Crashed into the orchards, 
Hung from dripping branches, 
Blood and aluminium, 
Human flesh and cherries, 
and on other days the destruction in 
his beloved London, “‘the secret City, 
shy in her strength, with her glory 
hidden.’’ He alternates between hope 
and fear for humanity, pride and 
despair; but it is the hope and the 
pride that win: 
Yes, at the back of everyone’s 


his solitude, and 


desire, 

Behind the economic fear, the 
snobbery ; 

Behind the small, disgusting appe- 
tite, 

The mental coldness, the delight in 
jobbery ; 

Behind these hideous motives is 
another, 

Sweet counterpoint that cannot be 
denied, 

The instinct that a stranger is a 
brother, 

That work is its own joy, that things 
are made 

With an impersonal pleasure in the 
making 


Mr. Richard Church has depth, height, 
and a many-sided technical skill, as 
well as such shrewdnesses of insight as 
this, concerning the poor : 
And still they have not learned to 
help 
Themselves; they survive by help- 
ing each other. 

Poetry as sure, supple and fine as 
goes to the makirg «f this poem- 
sequence is the fruit of years of lcve 
ard practice, of natural pcetic vision 
joined to imposed human experience. 
Here are the moods of war, the 
nostalgia for peace, expressed so that 
all who think may recognise a shared 
emotion, ard admire a masterly record 
of it. V. i FE. 
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One of the black sheath dresses with moulded 
bodices that are being shown in all the collections 
this spring. This one is in romaine with a gathered 
Bianca Mosca at Jacqmar. 


panel in front. 


Hartnell’s black romaine with broad bands of 
pansy-blue and aquamarine inlet at the waist 
and on the three-quarter sleeves. 





DEAS for new clothes continue to 

appear in spite of all restrictions and 

difficulties. The dress industry is too 

resilient to be daunted and the shops 
continue to be filled with plenty of useful 
and pretty things for the coupons that are 
available. Some excellent examples of the 
tailored woollen dress and jacket combines 
that are one of the big items of fashion news 
are shown in the Digby Morton collection. A 
summery looking one in a herring-bone tweed, 
slate grey and pastel blue. It has a collarless 
dress fastening with three bows of tightly 
rolled petersham ribbon, gold, French pink 
and slate blue, on the yoke. The jacket has 
the easy pleated back that pouches slightly 
above a waist which fits the figure closely 
by reason of clever cross-cutting. Another 
of these outfits, in navy and white worsted 
with a broad striped design, was worked all 
ways till it looked like the intricate inlay of 
a cabinet. The short-sleeved dress had patch 
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pockets with the lines running diagonally ; 
the jacket crossway pockets with vertical 
flaps matching the working on the bodice 
of the dress. A skirt completed this useful 
ensemble; a skirt that hung absolutely 
straight with a crossway pleat in the centre 
front making what looked like a narrow 
vertical stripe. 

These stripes, really panels inlet verti- 
cally down skirts, are something new and a 
definite fashion note for 1943. They are 
slimming for the not so small and just the 
right kind of neat tailored detail for the 
outfits that are being shown in some form 
everywhere. For later in the year, Mr. Morton 
showed frocks in tropical weight suiting with 
rayon-linen jackets, also tailored prints under 
long plain coats. These tropical woollen 
suitings are as fine and cool as silk and wear 
almost for ever, as they are so firmly woven. 
Perhaps the prettiest of the Digby Morton 
models was in slate grey over-checked in 


1943 
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white and tan and was teamed with a tan 
canvas rayon jacket. For those with coupons 


Lo bop Po 


FOR, DAY OR. EVENING 


to spare there was a tan skirt as well, whicl 


could, in its turn, be worn with all ! 


jackets, blouses, and sweaters. A « 
linen frock, with a pale robin’s- 
ground printed with copper-coloure: 
flowers and leaves that looked as th« 
were done in brushwork, had _ the 
frilling allowed under the new re 
edging the shoulder yoke and patch 
It was worn under a long plain 
coloured tweed coat in a Shetland 
bone. Blouses in the Digby Morton ¢ 
were made without buttons or | 
front. The plain V-shaped yokes r 
to the waist and are made just like 


of the most sophisticated dinner dr« ; 


Brief fur jackets with very lon 
and very short bodies are smart 
trim tailored 1943 clothes with | 
houette as slim as reeds. Molho is 
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An elegant house-coat in fine soft 
wool, on original lines with deep 
hip pockets, wide shoulder line and 
revers outlined in contrasting colour, 
swathed belt. In green/rust, sky/ 
pink, sea green/pink, blue/pink. 


£16.8.2 
A well-cut wrapover design in 
good quality wool, with smart 


contrasting revers, broad shoulders 
and slit pockets, the skirt is on 
generous lines. A good range of 


colours including emerald, navy, 
wine, dusky rose, saxe, etc. 
From £7.15.6 


erham s Se 


(Debenhams 


' WIGMORE ST., LONDON, W. | Led.) 
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suggestions 


TWEED SUIT, 
high buttoning, 
with welt poc- 
kets in jacket. 
Skirt has inverted 
pleat back and 
front. 

Colours : Blue, 
Tan, Brown, and 
Green. 

Hip sizes: 35” to 


42’. 
£11.16.0 


Price 


677 





WINDOW PANE 
CHECK'SUIT in 
mixed shades of Brown 
and Blue. Three 
button fastening. Skirt 
has panel back and 
front. 


Hip sizes : 38” and 40’. 
£11.17.0 


Price 


Open from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Saturdays | p.m. 


EVERYTHING FOR EVERYBODY'S WEAR 


PETER ROBINSON LTD. 


OXFORD CIRCUS, W.1. MUSeum 7700 
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them in skunk and opossum, chunky looking, 
ending just above the waistline, with padded 
shoulders and spiral working on the sleeves. 
Both these hard-wearing furs are right in 
either town or country and very becoming. 
Boleros in summer ermine, left in its natural 
state with the fawny grey making a stripe 
against the white, are equally becoming and 
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The 1943 version of the striped 
_ cotton shirt. From Lillywhites. 


equally hard-wearing. They 
can be dyed cocoa brown later 
on and take only five coupons, 
as do the short jackets with 
their bulky sleeves. People 
are buying these ermine 
boleros for wearing at night 
in the house. They have no 
collars and are absolutely 
plain. 

The most popular of the 
full-length fur coats has been 
the ocelot with nutria or 
beaver introduced as sleeves, 
as sleeves and yokes in one, 
as sleeves and revers, or as 
panels streaming down each 
front. These coats keep an 
elegant straight line, are cut 
like a tweed and are the kind 
of coat that can be worn all 
through the summer on chilly 
days as well as all through 
the winter. All the flat furs 
are easy winners in popu- 
larity. Foxes are still worn, 
but as ties. They look too 
dressy for war-time jackets. 


ASTER straws are made to be worn 

straight on the head. There are berets 
in smooth, pliable pedal straw attached to 
ribbon bands that can be manipulated so that 
they suit each individual type. Flat sailors 
in sleek, shining straws have a deep ‘“‘tuck”’ 
at the edge of the brim and a ribbon round 
the crown that slips through and ties in a 
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bow beneath the brim over the hair. Molho 
has a distinguished sailor in this style 
Smaller shapes are charming in coarse chi, 
straws, somewhat oval in shape and generally 
gay in colour, sherry, royal blue, jade green 
They often have a highish “ waisted” crown 
and a buckle. Then there is the off-the-face 
sailor something like the one Greer rarson 
wore in the film Mrs. Miniver, 


v 
becoming hat for those with fluff hai 
Marshall and Snelgrove show one ot ‘hese in 
black felt with a high Welsh crovn and 
a black ribbon laid round the edge of the 
brim. 

A black straw beret at Marshall’s is easy 
to wear and an excellent suit hat. Sc: tts are 
making sailors with a coolie brim and » high, 
waisted crown. Chip straw sailors < re flat 
with a turnover edge. A good grey fet with 
a Homburg crown is bound with ribb on and 
has a straight brim. Many of the mor fancy 
sailors have loops or wings of veiling at the 
back. There is a great deal of white 1 sed for 
accessories altogether: for whole h: s, for 
shallow crowns with dark brims, or vic versa, 
or for jersey turbans attached to .oods. 
These white hats are useful items ‘n the 
wardrobe, as they can be worn with pra tically 
everything. There is a lot of trimm ng put 
just under the brims of hats, either a: bows, 
flowers in the Dolly Varden manner, or as 
cascades of bows. Tiny sailors are being 
made in plaited tulle that looks like very 


coarse crochet. These have tiny highish 
crowns and rosettes of loops of crisp 
ribbons at the back, Sometimes flowers 
are laid inside the brim so that it is 
entirely covered, A tiny cyclamen plaited 
straw with a shallow crown and Empress 
Eugénie brim was laden with cyclamen 
flowers and tied on under the chin with 
cyclamen veiling. P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 
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Vastly’more gracetui 
and b2coming than 
the usuai maternity 
dress, and original 
in every slightest 
detail, this newest 
Barri model is made 
to expand from the 
back. It is in navy 
woollen, with collar 
and cuffs in scarlet 
and white spotted 
crepe de Chine. A 
matching short coat 
completes the en- 
sembie, which can 
be worn Icng cfter 
the ‘ happy event.” 









CROSSWORD No. 689 . 


A prize of two guineas will be awarded for the first corre*t. solution onened. 
So'ut‘ons shiou!d be addressed (in a closed envelop:) “ Crossword No. 639, COUNTRY 
] IFE, 2-10, Tavistock Stret, Covent Garden. London, W.C.2.” and mst rex h this 
office not later than the first post on the morning of Thursday, April 15, 1943. 1 











BA RRI/ MODELS 


obtainable only at 


THE WHITE 


Name 


ACROSS 


Snow White’s mentor, or the object of 
reflection (12) 

8. The dying Goethe asked for mcre (5) 

9. The management (9) 

1. Homer? Only to earth. Carrier? Only 

of clods (two words, 4, 6) 

. Farinaceous substance seems to wilt to 

nothing ! (4) 

. Do so to this number and you'll get 24 

(two words, 3, 3) 

. ““England’s green and land.” 

—Blake (8) 





. Awesome (8) 

. What the Joker did (6) 

. The joint before being knighted? (4) 

. After fifty it’s all the sincerest form 0! 
flattery (10) we 
. Soil bread? It seems rather a description 
of 11 (9) 

26. Tennyson’s tireless runner (5) 

. Nixies (two words, 5, 7) 


DOWN 


. Slowcoach (7) 

. “Our sad pets” (anagr.) (10) 

. Mr. Jones, the famous architect, is about 

five hundred (6) 

. He leers from the church (8) 

. Give it to the cow 

For hair on the brow! (4) 

. Breathing holes (7) 

. A negro accompanies one of the 

crew? (three words, 5, 3, 4) 

, “You s with double to: gue, 

Thorny hedgehogs, be not sec". _ 
—Shakespeare (two words, °, 9) 

. You could pass the buck (or sen« It by 
post?) (two words, 4, 6) 

16. Samuel Butler’s pedant (8) 


)xford 














- Address 








LINEN SPECIALISTS UT 


51.NEW BOND ST WIL. 











SOLUTION TO No. of8 
appeared in the issue of April 2, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, Tamarisk; 5, Styles; 9, Grievous; 10, Morsel; 11, 
Raillery; 12, Beryls; 14, Edwardians; 18, Heavy rains; 22, Astute; 
23, Shampoos; 24, Exiled; 25, Intimate; 26, Tusker; 27, Reverent. 
DOWN.—1, Tagore; 2, Maisie; 3, Rivals; 4, Square deal; 6, Two heads; 
7, Last year; 8, Silk sash; 13, Main chance; 15, Cheapest; 16, Pantries; 
17, Eye to eye; 19, Umpire; 20, Morale; 21, Assert. 


The winner of this Croxsword, the clues of which 24. 


18. Part of Africa, famous for a ydern 
campaign (7) 
20. Mermen whose trumpets sooth. the 
sea (7) 
21. He’s not always the keeper (6) 
You to a Friend (4) 





The winner of Crossword No. 6's 
Mr. J. F. Webley, 
34, Silver Lane, West Wickham, ont. 
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Hips 
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quaALITY CLOTHES FROM 
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“i Dress in épe material with 
a novelty desig self colour. Beech, 
WS, Sage, Black or Dark Blue, but 
as &f please give id choice of colour. 


ing Hips 40, 42, 44. @: sii 
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SP T | GORRINGES GAZETTE 





= Please send 6d. in stamps H 
1S : for next 3 issues ; 
ted ; Spring issue now ready H 
ess 
en Frederick Gorringe Ltd. i i VICtoria 6666 (24 lines) 


ith | BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 








«|| REAL HARRIS and ORKNEY | 
TWEEDS and HOMESPUNS 


HAND-WOVEN BY THE CROFTERS 
to IN THE ISLE OF HARRIS 


* FOR COATS, SKIRTS, COSTUMES, Etc. 


MAN-TAILORED ON THE PREMISES, OR SOLD BY THE YARD. ee 
ANY LENGTH | CUT. 4 


nly 


of 


on 


The indispensable warm housecoat for those early morning 


. 7 eae 
i Hightand 


ut . _~ jomespuns =~ ; 
j H , . e hours around the house, smart enough to wear for dinner, too. 


Moonstone or tan. Bust 32-38. Only 7 coupons ... £5. 9. II 


Part packing and postage 1/3d 






































rd 

by f ; 

m Patterns on Request, Postage 6d., but please [7 | 

do not apply unless coupons are available. 
he 
; Or Furnishing Fabrics 
a G2 PRINCES STREET P j P . 
EDINBURGH A large selection at reasonable prices —while the stocks last 
NEW BOND STREET Corner of Oxturd Streét 

It. Publi every Friday for the Proprietors, COUNTRY LIFE, LIMITED, by GEORGE NEWNES, LiMiTED, Tower House, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. Printed in England , 

by THE SUN ENGRAVING Co., LTD., London and Watford, Herts. eebiauk an 
ntere 


a apscription rates, including postage: Inland and Abroad, 86/8; Canada, 84/6. Registered at the G.P.O. as a Newspaper and for Canadian Magazine Post. _ En 
' class matter at the New York, U.S.A., Post Office. Sole Agents: Australia and New Zealand, Gordon & Gotch, Limited. South Africa: Central News Agency, Limited. 
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eldtschoen 


‘“‘I have had these Veldtschoen Boots for about 15 GUARANTEED WA TERPROOF 


years. Hundreds of times I have worn them on my 
fishing outings through wet grass and swampy During the War, 1914-18, Lotus Ltd. made 54,751 p% of 
Veldtschoen Boots. Worn exclusively by Officers on active I 


land. I have often been wet through but always sa 
my feet have been bone dry and warm as toast.” vice overseas, only 76 pairs failed to give complete satisfac 


TILL VICTORY IS WON THE SALE OF LOTUS VELDTSCHOEN IS RESERVED TO MEMBERS OF H.M. FORCES 
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